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Che Outlook. 

The report of the Senate Committee did not 
suffice to put a stop to the prosecution of the 
anti-Chinese bill, and it has passed the Senate by 
a majority of twelve. The debate was not cred- 
itable to American statesmansbip, being for the 
most part monopolized by the anti-Chinamen and 
consisting chiefly of appeals to national and race 
prejudice. Republicans voted with Democrats for 
this prescriptive piece of legislation, and Senator 
Blaine, from Maine, joined with Senators Sargent 
and Booth, from California, in bidding for the 
Hoodlum vote. The only voices raised in the 
Senate vigorously in favor of American principles 
and the maintenance of American honor were 
those of Senator Matthew, of Ohio, Senator Ham 
lin, of Maine, and Senator Bruce, the one repre- 
sentative of the Negro-race in the Senate. The 
bill goes to the President for his approval. Hap- 
pily the President is not a candidate for re- 
election, is independent of the Hoodlum vote, and 
we hope to see, in his veto of this new phase of 
Native Americanism, an exhibition of his quiet and 
unostentatious strength of principle. No new 
arguments were adduced in favor of the bill, and 
no new statements of fact were presented in sup- 
port of it, except the statement, for the truth of 
which we do not vouch, that the number of Chi- 
nese in California already equals the number of 
white voters there. 


the 





Stripping the debate of demagogical appeals, 
the arguments in favor of the bill may be briefly 
epitomized as follows: The Chin se are not Chris- 
tians, but pagans; they do not come to remain in 
the country; they do not bring their families 
with them; they live on rice, on which white men 
would starve; and they work for less wages than 
white men can afford to work for. If these argu- 
ments really constitute a valid reason for pro- 
hibiting the Mongolian immigration they should 
be embodied in a bill to prohibit all immigration, 
without regard to race or nationality, which vio- 
lates these principles; a bill, for example, in the 
following form: ‘‘Be it enacted that hereafter 


quarantine stations shall be established at every 





port of the United States, ana that no immigrant 
shall be allowed by the Custom House officer to 
land until after due examination he shal] have 
given satisfactory evidence that he is a member 
of some Christian charch or congregation, and 
holds to a Christian creed; that he intends to be 
naturalized and to vote early and often; that he 
is married or is prepared to give bonds that he 
will marry within a year; that he eats meat at 
least once a day; and that he would ra‘her stay 
idle, joining the noble band of tramps, than work 
for less than a dollar a day.” If it is right to ex- 
clude John because he will work on the ranch for 
less wages than Patrick, it is equally right to ex- 
clude Patrick because he will work in the factory 
for less wages than the Yankee farm boy. 


It is not easy to form a just judgment respecting 
the character and effect of the bill now pending 
in the United States Senate respecting the Indian 
Territory; but, if the telegraph correctly epito- 
mizes its substance, whatever special objections 
there may be to its passage it looks in the right 
direction. It provides for the establishment of a 
United States Court in the Territory, for granting 
the right of representation in Congress, as in the 
case of other Territories, enables Indians to be- 
come citizens, and repeals the conditional land 
grants heretofore made to railway companies. 
In other words, it appears to be intended to treat 
the Indians as individuals rather than as tribes, 
and to put their territory, as nearly as may be, 
upon the same footing, and under the sawe rela- 
tion to the United States, as other Territories of 
the Union. It is because we treat the Indians as 
tribes that we are perpetually in a turmoil with 
them, and it is because the British Government, 
directly across the border, treats the Indians as 
individuals that it lives in perpetual peace with 
them. 


The fact that the income of the current fiscal 
year will be less by $27,000,000 than the estimated 
receipts is not a pleasant financial prospect. To 
meet the deficiency three remedies are proposed: 
The first by the anti-resumptionists in Congress, 
who propose to use part of the gold accumulation 
in the Treasury forthis purpose. Judge Kelly, of 
Pennsylvania, bas turned a rather remarkable 
somersault for even a Pennsylvania politician: 
at the last session of Congress he was sure that re- 
sumption was impossible; at the present session 
he is sure that it cay; be maintained without any 
geld accumalation. The second plan is that of 
increased taxation, which might be the wisest 
were it possible for Congress to adjust the neces- 
sary taxation with wisdom. ‘The third plan is 
that of the Secretary of the Treasury, who pro- 
poses to sll four per cent. bonds in sufficient 
quantities to meet the deficiency; that is, to run in 
debt. This plan is only defensible as the least of 
three evils. 





The English government some two years ago 
sowed the wind in Africa; last week they reaped 
the whirlwind. We gave at the time an account 
of the seizure by the British administrator of the 
Transvaal Republic, northwest of Natal. The 
ground on which this seizure was justified, even 
by such a paper as the ‘‘ London Spectator,” was 
that the Transvaal Republic was in perpetual 
broils with the Zulu people, probably the most 
skillfal and brave and certainly the most cruel 
warriors in Africa, and that it was necessary for 
the protection of British security in Natal that a 
stronger government should take possession of the 
neighboring State. What advantage was gained 
by this annexation, to which the little Republic 








could interpose nothing but a feeble protest, we 
do not know; so far it appears to have gained 
nothing of consequence, except a very serious 
quarrel. The warriors of Zulu land were not in 
the least appalled by the prospect of a brush with 
British arms; the difficulties were not lessencd by 
the fact that the British flag had taken the place 
of the Transvaal Republic colors; and when 
finally, last December, Sir Henry Bulwar sent an 
ultimatum to the savage king of the Zulus, Ceta- 
wayo, demanding that the Zulu army be disbanded 
and the Zulus be left free to carry on whatsoever 
agricultural pursuits they chose, that Cetawayo 
cease murdering his subjects, and as a guaranty 
for the execution of the ultima'um allow a British 
officer to reside in the Zulu country, ‘‘ who will be 
the eyes and ears and mouth of the British govern- 
ment towards the Zulu king and the great 


counsel of the nation,” Cetawayo responded 
by assembling an army of eight thousand 


fighting men on the border, with some thirty 
or forty thousand in reserve. Against this 
semi-barbaric force a British army of six or seven 
thousand men was sent out under Lord Chelms- 
ford. Unwisely despising the strength of the 
enemy, a column of this invading army has been 
eut off and almost utterly annibilated, with 
an estimated loss of 600 men, 1,000 oxen, 1,000 
rifles, 250,000 rounds of ammunition and 60,000 
pounds weight of provisions. The British troops 
tought valiantly and well, and it is estimated that 
5,000 Zulus were killed and wounded in the bat- 
tle. The British Government is hurrying forward 
reinforcements; fifteen steamers have been char- 
tered to carry troops and supplies to the Cape: 
and the final issue of the war thus inaugurated 
cannot be doubtful. But it will involve a loss of 
many a gallant English life, and probably a war 
quite as formidable as that in Afghanistan. The 
missionary stations in Natal are exclusively 
American, and are in no irconsiderable danger: 
for one such defeat of English arms impairs their 
prestige, and is always liable to become the signal 
for a general uprising and a savage incursion, and 
Cetawayo is, according to all accounts, a most 
savage barbarian. 


The German Emperor has opened the Reichstag 
with a speech in which he announced the aboli- 
tion of article fifth of the treaty of Prague, de- 
clared his satisfaction with the results of the 
Berlin Congress, thanked the members for their 
aid in suppressing Socialistie agitation, expressed 
his hope that the plague in Russia would be 
speedily suppressed, strongly recommended a re- 
turn to the protection principles of 1865, and 
declared his purpose to do all in his power to 
maintain the peace of Europe. The Reichstag 
does not seem to be inclined to do all that is de- 
sired of it in the suppression of the Soeialistic 
agitation, for the bill for limiting free debate 
drags heavily, and its passage seems exceeding 
doubtful. The proposition to return to a protec- 
tive policy is also certain to awaken considerable 
opposition. 


The repeal of the fifth article of the treaty of 
Prague is an act requiring to be interpreted. In 
1861 the Dane, made bold by fnglish promises of 
help, drew Hohenzollern or Hapsburger to interfere 
with the Schleswigers or the Holsteiners. The 
students of Germany rose en masse and declared 
war even before the question had been fairly 
presented to the Diet, then still at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. The governments of Prussia and Aus- 
tria felt compelled to heed the people’s indigna- 
tion, and across the Danish lines marched the 
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German soldiers to wrest Schleswig-Holstein for- 
ever from King Canute’s successors. The war of 
1866 was an outgrowth of this conquest, and when 
peace was finally made at Prague the Prussians 
promised, as Austria insisted they should, in a 
special article, the right of the Schleswigers and 
the Holsteiners to declare by plebiscite whow they 
would serve as subjects. The choice has never 
been made; nt at last, now that the European 
powers have eaough to sweep at their own doors, 
Bismarck secures from the Emperor Joseph the 
nullification of this promise and tbrusts back the 
Dane. Hereafter Schleswig-Holstein will be pure- 
ly a German territory, and the powers at Copen- 
hagen will know that what they had so long hoped 
to regain is finally and forever beyond their 
reach—thatBismarck is really a nan of blood and 
iron. . 


While the German government is endeavoring 
to increase the stringency and rigcr of its meas- 
ures against the Socialists France is pursuing di- 
rectly the opposite policy. The Minister of the 
Interior sigaals the advent to power of the new 
Republican Cabinet by presenting a bill granting 
amnesty to all Communists and all political 
offenders since 1870, those that have violated the 
common law by overt acts of violence alone being 
excepted from the provisions of this bill. At the 
same time the advent of religious liberty is indi- 
cated by the permission of which Father Hya- 
cinthe has availed himself in opening an Old 
Catholic Church in a building formerly used as a 
theater. In the dedication services he expected 
the presence and co-operation of certain Protes- 
tant Bishops, whose absence may possibly indicate 
their disinclination to identify themselves with 
Old Catholicism, but whose invitation certainly 
indicated the willingness of Old Catholicism to 
fellowship with Protestants. We do not antici- 
pate great results from Father Hyacinthe’s elo- 
quence in Paris, but the fact that he is permitted 
to preach there is one from which great results 
may be anticipated. 


The panic into which the European peoples 
have been thrown by the advent of the plague in 
Russia is not at all unnatural or wholly unrea- 
sonable, in view of the fact that this same plague 
in the seventeenth century swept off, it is esti- 
mated, ninety millions of people, and medical 
authorities of high standing predict that if it 
penetrates Europe it will be likely to sweep off a 
third of the population to-day. The reports from 
the plague-stricken district are contradictory. 
We judge from a comparison of them that it is 
neither advancing nor abating. 


The Liverpool strike continues to paralyze both 
trade and commerce in that city. Fourteen bun- 
dred men have been brought into Liverpool from 
Scotland since the strike began, and more are on 
the way, but as yet they can be protected only by 
being carefully guarded within the walls of the 
companies in whose employ they are at work. The 
presence of the strike bas even interfered with the 
shipment of troops and transports to Africa. 


The recent exhibition of tenement-house plans 
in this city, invited by ‘‘ The Plumber and Sani- 
tary Engineer,” conjointly with Messrs. D. Willis 
James, F. B. Thurber, Henry E. Pellew and Rob- 
ert Gordon, emphasizes the difficulty alluded to in 
our editorial in another column, of conforming a 
house built on a lot twenty-five by one hundred 
feet to the requisite conditions of security, light, 
ventilation, seclusion, convenience of arrange- 
ment and access, and inexpensiveness. Out of 
the one hundred and eighty plans presented com- 
paratively few took into consideration all these 
conditions or dealt with them in a feasible way. 
Many were absurdly impracticable in all their de- 
tails; and others, while strong in one point, were 
conspicuously weak in another. It is an advan- 
tage, of course, that public attention should be 
turned to the matter and that architectural skill 
should be so extensively employed in its solution; 
bat it is doubtful whether, after all, the difficulties 
are not insuperable, and whether the problem is 
not to be solved in some other way. 


A striking illustration of the defective perspect- 
ive of the daily papers is afforded by the fact that 
they give only a brief paragraph to the report of 
a most important meeting held at the Chamber of 
Commerce in this city last week. The object of 





this meeting was to secure the endorsement of 
leading substantial citizens to the bill before Con- 
gress for the appointment of a National Commis- 
sion to investigate into the results of the liquor 
manufacture and trade, and to report on the same 
to the country. The meeting was addressed by 
Dr. Willard Parker, Roswell D. Hitehcock, Dr. 
Agnew and others. We make no attempt to 
epitomize their addresses, and this is the less 
necessary because Dr. Willard Parker, who was 
the principal speaker, will commence next 
week a series of articles in which he will give 
to the readers of the Christian Union the re- 
sults of his study of the Jiquor traffic, pursued as 
it has been through a course of many years. .It 
was shown, however, at this meeting that the 
government had, without objection, appointed 
commissions to investigate evils of much less por- 
tentous significance than those produced by alco- 
holic beverages, the recent Commission appointed 
to inquire into the causes and possible prevention 
of yellow fever being a significant illustration: 
The bill in question has, we believe, twice passed 
the United States Senate, and has failed in the 
House less from active opposition than from 
moral inertia. The only remedy for that inertia 
is a vigorous demand by press and pulpit compel- 
ling some attention to this theme by our national 
legislators. The only object sought to be accom- 
plished is information, not national legislation. 


OUR TENEMENT HOUSES. 

)EOPLE who live in the country have no idea, 

can have no idea, of the way in which people 
are packed together in our great cities. In the 
Seventeenth Ward of New York City, which is 
the most crowded, if we take out the lanes and 
streets, and consider only the ground actually 
occupied by the people, statistics show that the 
average for each inhabitant—man, woman and 
child—is nine and a half feet square. It takes four- 
teen to sixteen feet to bury him. This frightful 
fact epitomizes in a sentence our tenement house 
system. Men live in alittle more than half the 
space of ground their corpses occupy when dead. 

The consequences in disease—moral and politi- 
cal—are enormous and awful. Put by the side of 
these figures another bit of equally significant sta- 
tistics. The average duration of life in New York 
of persons at twenty years of age was, in 18106, 
twenty-six years; in 1820it had declined to nineteen 
and a fraction; in 1860 it was fifteen;Jit is now 
probably nearer twelve years. The tenement house 
system is not the sole cause of this mortality; but 
it is one of the causes, and a principal one. The 
‘*Plumber and Sanitary Engineer” is therefore to 
be congratulated on its endeavor to secure even 
plans for better tenemepvts; for the tenement 
house of New York City is generally built by 
Mammon, and Avarice is the architect; so built 
as to defraud the tenants, as far as is possible, of 
their right to live. It is a tombin which men, 
women and children are buried alive and con- 
signed to slow, torturing and ignoble death. 

But, though this movement for reformed tene- 
ments is in the right direction, it is not adequate. 
Radicul remedies lie in other directions; and the 
true remedy must be more radical. Merely build- 
ing better tenement houses is good. But a ten- 
ement house in its best estate is a nuisance which 
ought to be endured only when it cannot be 
abated. 

For it is simply impossible to build a five- or six- 
story house one hundred feet deep, even with an 
interior court, so as to get such a circulation of air 
through it, by any known method, as that it will 
not become at last a festering den. As we accu- 
mulate, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, a vast number of people in a single build- 
ing, we multiply to an enormous extent the 
chances of disease, to say nothing about fire risks. 
Our vast hospitals (take the Massachusetts Hospi- 
tal, the best in the United States, for an illustra- 
tion) are so ingrained in some parts with disease— 
the walls and plastering are such seed-beds of the 
germs of disease—that now, under the influence of 
such men as F. L. Olmstead, hospitals are being 
built with only one story, in cottage form, and 
spread over the ground in order to insure ventila- 
tion. We bave got te come to the same principle 
in our dwellings, or our cities will continue to in- 
crease their mortality until their population is all 
but swept away. 





The first need is of wise legislation and its vig- 
orous enforcement. It is contrary to good public 
policy to permit more tban a given number of 
persons upon a given number of square feet, or to 
permit any single building to have more than a 
given number o! tenants, or to rise beyond a cer- 
tain fixed height. We have the right to regulate 
the distribution of property, as we have regulated 
the distribution of drays and hacks. Anything 
that concerns the welfare of the whole city is 
a legitimate subject of legislation, and surely the 
distribution of the working population is one of 
those things. 

Another step in the right direction has been 
taken, or at least the possibility of taking it has 
been afforded, by the construction of the elevated 
railroads. They are going to distribute the popu- 
lation through the outskirts, which is far better 
than anything legislation can do to break up 
these dense swarming nests in the city. 

And this opens the way for a concurrent remedy 
better than any mere re-constructicn of tenement 
houses. There is no nobler work for capitalists 
to undertake than the erection of small houses 
that will accommodate young men—clerks and 
mechaniecs—in the environs of the city, in West- 
chester and on Long Island. They could make a 
fair income on their money and at the same time 
be directly aiding the cause of public health and 
public morals. 

We have not far to go to find an illustration of 
how to do it. In Philadelphia there is scarcely a 
fore-handed mechanic who does not own his 
house, or at least live in one that is truly his 
home; which a room in a tenement-house never 
can be. There is in Philadelphia district after 
district, and street after street, with its two and a 
half story houses of brick with the inevitable 
trimmings; for Philad+lphia has a cravat and 
wristband of marble as much as a gentleman has 
of linen. There is probably not another city on 
this continent in which as many men bave homes 
as in the city of Philadelphia, and not a city on 
the continent in which there are as few as in the 
city of New York. 

The drainage from the great, crowded wards 
presents a scientific problem of no little difficulty, 
and one that our architects have hardly begun to 
consider. The dangers to human life keep pace 
with the conveniences and comforts which science 
is giving t» society. The shadow is as large as 
the body that casts it all the time. What with 
coal and its noisome gases, and with sewage and its 
mephitic gases, diseases have increased fully in 
the ratio of the hygienic benefits. Nevertheless, 
there is no real reason why they should; and if we 
had men that spent less time on corrupt polities 
and gave more of their attention to such ques- 
tions, there is no intrinsic reason why we should 
not measurably drive out from our cities this fes- 
tival of death. By those at the top of society the 
duty is neglected because they are indifferent, and 
by those at the bottom because they are ignorant. 








BISHOP COXE ON BIBLE REVISION, 


ISHOP Coxe is out in a letter to the public 
on the subj ct of the new revision of the 
Bible. He is prepared to welcome it beforehand 
as an aid to the study of the Seriptures, but he 
views with concern indications that it may possi- 
bly supplant the King James version. He insists 
that it ought to take at least s generation to de- 
termine the value of an amended reading; and 
asks with anxiety if it is not ‘‘ perilous to disturb 
that loving confidence in this noble version which 
is now the only bond of absolute unity among 
Christians of divers names who are everywhere 
diffusing the English language throughout the 
world.” But he is particularly disturbed by a 
rumor that the Bible Society is likely to publish the 
new version when it is completed. To this report. 
he thinks some weight is given by the casual re- 
mark of Dr. Schaff, at a recent meeting, that ‘it 
would be necessary that the American Bible So- 
ciety should alter its constitution in order to pub- 
lish the proposed work, but this will in no way 
tend to delay its publication.” To which remark 
the Bishop responds as follows: 

“The constitution of this Society, so far, at least, as the 
vernacular is concerned, restricts its operations to the one 
simple but vast undertaking of circulating the Com- 
mon English Bible among our countrymen. The fears of 
Bishop Hobart and others, who objected to the Society, 
from the first, on the ground that the handmaid might in 
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time become the mistress, and even undertake to impose 
new versions or editorial improvements upon the public, 
were always met by this constitulional provision, and by 
the assurance that funds intrusted to its care must accord- 
ingly be forever held sacred to this one exclusive object. The 
great respectability of the Society and its usefulness for a 
long course of years have begotten an unparalleled confi- 
dence in its fidelity to this constitution. Nobody has been 
willing to believe that such a society could be made use of 
to promote any critical fashion of a transient epoch, or any 
literary scheme, however praiseworthy, conflicting with 
the sole purpose for which the Society was created, and in 
view of which it has been so largely endowed by Christian 
munificence.” 

The Bible Society has never been accused of 
being rash or radical. It may be safely assumed 
that it will not violate its charter; or ask for an 
amendment without adequate grounds. It is safe 
to assume, also, that it will wait to see what is the 
real merit of the amended version before it under- 
takes its publication. There is far more danger 
that it will be too slow to aid in giving it to the 
public than that it will be too quick todoso. Nor 
do we here pass any judgment on the merit of that 
uncompleted work. It will be time enough to do 
that when the work is completed. Some of our 
contemporaries have not only been counting their 
chickens before they are hatched, but have been 
discussing the character of the breed, and the 
beauty of the plumage. But the Bible Society 
was organized to give the Word of God to the 
English speaking people; and if a new and better 
version supplants the old and confessedly imper- 
fect one, the Bible Society would be false to its 
trust if it did not uct on the hint of Dr. Schaff and 
aid the public to get the advantage of it. One 
thing is very certain, the people will have this 
version if it proves to be better than the old one; 
and if the Bible Society should take counsel of 
the conservative bishop, and become an obstruc- 
tion in the way of a better knowledge of the Bible, 
that better knowledge will come without its aid. 
The Society was made for the Bible, not the Bible 
for the Society. It is a grave question, which we 
do not here raise for the first time, whether there 
is really any longer call for such a Society; 
whether the trade cannot furnish all the Bibles for 
the community better and cheaper than the So- 
ciety; whether a smaller and less expensive society, 
which should eschew printing and publishing and 
confine itself to purchasing and distributing Bibles, 
would not serve its purpose better; it is certain 
that the best Bibles are not those which are pub- 
lished by the Society, but those which are pub- 
lished by Bagster and the Tract Society respect- 
ively. We are inclined to believe that the Society 
in its present form, if not a necessity, is at all 
events a very important adjunct to the church. 
But the church is not dependent upon it; and if 
the new version shall be what we all hope it is to 
be, the church will find a way of getting it to the 
common people whether the Bible Society amends 
its churter so as to take part in the good work or 
not. Dr. Schaff, replying to the Bishop, informs 
the public that the printing will be done in the 
first instance by the University Presses, who will 
make arrangements to supply the American de- 
mand. 

This dread of a new version is nothing new in 
the histury of the Bible. Every attempt to bring 
it more clearly and in a better fora before the 
common people has always met the sawe sort of 
opposition. Bishop Coxe is following in the foot- 
steps of noble predecessors. When Jerome under- 
took the work which has made his name famous 
in the history of the Church, to give the Bible to 
the people in the then universal language of 
Europe, the Latin, he was accused of disturbing 
the repose of the church; the bishops of that day 
thought it perilous to disturb the existing rever- 
ence for the Greek and Hebrew text; readings ac 

-knowledged as errors were hallowed by ancient 
usage; even Augustine strove to dissuade his con- 
temporary from completing his task, and to the 
latest period of his life adliered to the old version, 
even while acknowledging its many errors. When 
Wyckliffe undertook to do single-handed what the 
commission of English and American scholars are 
now undertaking to do, give the people a better 
version of the Bible than the fragmentary and im- 
perfect ones which they possessed, a labor for 
which be is now honored in. all churches of the 
Reformed faith, he was met with the most violent 
invective as a disturber of the repose of faith. 
‘‘ The devil’s instrument, church’s enemy, people’s 
confusion, heretic’s idol, bypocrite’s mirror, 








schism’s preacher, hatred sower ” was the pleasing 
epitaph that was written by a conservative monk 
of that age to be inscribed upon his tomb. 

Every attempt to introduce a better version of 
the Scripture has met with the opposition not mere- 
ly of the few who were desirous that the people 
should have no Bible, but of the many who have 
feared that the Bible itself would be weakened by 
a better translation of it. But every successive 
translation has supplanted the preceding and 
inferior one; and the only permanent effect has 
been to make the Bible dearer to the people than 
it was before. Even Bishop Coxe will not question 
the fact that there are abundant mistranslations 
in the present version that demand correction; 
that, for example, the word bishop ought to be 
always translated, as it sometimes is, overseer, 
and that it is as descriptive of the pastor of a local 
church as it is of the itinerant pastor of a district 
or diocese; and he will hardly question, either, 
that the scolarship of to-day is far better able to 
give a correct version of the original than it was 
two centuries ago. 


THE EAR OF THE PEOPLE. 

HICH shall have the ear of the common 

people in this land: the Chureb, with her 
Christiun principles, or Communism, with its in- 
fidel and destructive principles? These ‘‘ bard 
times,” with the teachers whom they bring to the 
front and for whom they secure a hearing, threat- 
en to increase infidelity of the very worst sort. 
While all is not Communism that is so named, yet 
its dangerous and infidel teachings are becoming 
less and less repulsive, and thousands are drifting, 
unconsciously yet steadily, toward Communism 
and Atheism. The present needs of the common 
people demand the unmistakable and sacrificing 
sympathy and friendship of the churches; and 
unless the churches can make their sympathy and 
friendship so apparent that the people will be 
forced to the conviction that Christian teachers 
and people are their best friends, they will not 
only lose still more the ear of the people, but these 
will become a prey to false teachers and cursed by 
false principles. What is to be done? We sug- 
gest four things: 

1. The poor quarters and the rich quarters in 
houses of worship must cease to exist. When one 
enters the church door it must be understood that, 
rich or poor, he has no more and no less rights 
there than any other man. Too long our churches 
have tolerated a system which enables every min- 
ister who goes into a pulpit a perfect stranger to 
know where to look for the richer and where tor 
the poorer attendants. Loin steak, round steak, 
or shin bone, according to price, is a principle that 
will do very well in dispensing beef, but not in 
dispensing the gospel. And if it is adopted it will 
not go far toward persuading any class, and es- 
pecially those who only get the shin bone, that 
the Church is their very particular friend. 

2. What they can do, and not what they can get, 
must be the first and most important question 
with the churches. Of course they must have 
their plans for, suppurt, and these plans need 
much attention and careful working. But in their 
work and in their worship they must inquire first 
and most earnestly, not who will pay the most, 
not who will bring the greatest bonor or influence, 
but, Who needs us most? It will often be found, 
doubtless, that the rich and learned and honored 
are quite as needy as the poor and the ignorant 
and the unknown. Then let care and attention 
be given them because they are needy and not 
becauge of their wealth, position or learning. 
The man found senseless on the street with broken 
limb is taken to the hospital not because he is rich 
or poor, but because he needs medical attention 
and care. Our churches are for those who need 
spiritual attention, and the priaciple with them 
must be the greater the need the greater the 
claim. With this principle in active operation 
there is little danger of repeliing the common 
people. 

3. There must be great care for the wants of the 
worthy poor, so that there cannot be a shadow of 
doubt of the interest of the church in them. 

4. The pulpits, the prayer-meetings, the con- 
ferences, the associations and conventions must 
not only discuss the question how to get the 
people to attend church, but they must grapple 











the great questions of relieving and helping those 








who need aid. Before these bard times cease 
there must be many and very great changes in the 
employment of the people. Over production 
means that too wapy are engaged in certain occu- 
pations, These people must change their occu- 
pations, and many of them their homes. But 
change from country to city for the sake of easier 
work and higher wages is one thing; a man can 
borrow for such a change and pay out of his in- 
creased wages; while change from city to country, 
from mechanical pursuits East to a farm West, 
when out of employment, or impoverished by low 
weeges, in order to escape starvation, is quite 
another affair. One cannot borrow for this. He 
must have help. It is probably a wild and im- 
practicable scheme to have the Government render 
the aid, bit erganizations of Christian men can 
doit. And the best brains in our churches ought 
to be set at work devising and executing plans by 
which this necessary change of employment and 
consequent change of location may be facilitated. 
The Church must be, and must show herself to 
be, thoroughly interested iu all that pertains to 
the welfare of the people. It is ber opportunity 
now to gain the respect, confidence and »ffection 
of the people. She canno: afford to lose ground. 
The Master demands that she be up and doing. 
The devil was never busier in undermining the 
confidence of the people in the churches. The 
common people must be convinced that the 
churches are their best friends. And the way to 
couvince them, and tle only way, is to maka this 
friendship a fact which cannot be disputed. 


NOTES. 

—The article in the current number of the Christian 
Union which will be the first to attract the attention of the 
reader is the first of a series, on the theater of to-day, by 
a New England clergyman. It has not been usual for 
clergymen to prepare themselves to speak om this subject 
by any personal investigation. This clergyman has done so, 
and writes of what he knows after a careful investigation 
of the theater question, both by personal inspection and 
by reading. He is one widely known among the clergy of 
New England, though he prefers to write anonymously 
that his words may have the weight that attaches to his 
reasons—no other. Our own correspondent in Italy gives 
a view of the work of Protestantism in that land. The 
author is a thorough Protestant, but has lived long enough 
in.Italy to be almost an Itaiian; and writes in full sym- 
pathy with the Italian people, and with a cordial recogni- 
tion of all that is good in the system of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Mr. Shearman, whose letters on Current 
Delusions brought us a deluge of replies, writes in this 
number of the Psalms of David, an article which the Bible 
student will find it worth while to cut out and keep for 
future reference. One of these Psalms constitutes the 
Sunday-School Lesson for this week; and, as example is 
always more clear, as well as more eloquent, than precept, 
the Bible student cannot easily find a more lucid illustra- 
tion of both repentance and faith, the definitions of which 
have been recently a matter of discussion in our columns, 
than in this chapter from David's experience. At the 
same time it illustrates the truth that each of the Psalms 
possesses a new significance when it is read in connection 
with the experience out of which it sprang. A distin- 
guished divine gives an interpretation to the case of 
Mr. Field and his church which will be read with 
interest and profit by all our Congregational readers, 
and perhaps by not a few others. One of the leading 
clergymen in the Reformed Episcopal Church, and a 
warm personal friend of the late Bishop Cummins, gives 
in Books and Authors a sympathetic review of the life 
and labors of the founder of that church; and another 
clergyman, not a Methodist, supplies an appreciative 
account of Bishop Simpson's Yale lectures on preaching. 
Among the other writers of book reviews are R. W. Ray- 
mond and Prof. G. P. Fisher, of Yale. In the Household, 
besides Mrs. Beecher’s contribution, Dr. William M. Aik- 
man makes a plea for boys, to which the Christian Union 
adds an emphatic amen. In Our Young Folks Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miller begins a story in two parts entitled 
‘*Marjorie’s Heathen.” Mrs. Miller is always a welcome 
contributor; there is not in America any better story teller 
for young people, including all whose hearts are young. 

—On March 10th proximo there will begin in this city 
the sale of one of the most valuable private libraries in the 
world; that of the late Mr. George Brinley, of Hartford, 
Conn. Its value is not for the many, but none the less on 
that account is it an actual value, to be estimated in 
dollars and cents, Fora person with literary tastes it is 
practically worthless, but for the collector and the biblio- 
maniac it has treasures that will probably go far to drain 
several deep purses at the coming sale. The catalogue 
has been prepared by Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, Mr. 
Brinley’s literary executor and one of the best authorities 
in the country on all matters connected with American 
history. The edition of catalogues is limited to six hun- 
dred copies. At this writing only the first part has been 
issued, but the remainder will no doubt appear in a few 
days. Mr. Brinley was an ideal bibliophile. Possessed of 
a large estate he managed it with admirable executive 
ability, but would at any time spend thousands to become 





the owner of a rare book, and hundreds more to have it 
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varely bound. The collection is especially rich in ‘“‘Ameri- 
cana,’’ to which its owner especially devoted himself, and 
in the department of early New England books alone 
there are 650 consecutive titles, of which Mr. Trumbull 
assures us there are hardly twenty which any biographer 
coula hesitate to mark ‘‘ rare” or ‘very rare.” We cannot 
attempt an enumeration of the choice editions of the col- 
lection, but may mention ‘* The Bay Psalm Book,” of the 
edition of 1640. The copy is ‘‘absolutely perfect,” having 
even the additional page of ‘‘ Faults escaped in printing,” 
and it has been bound and cased in the most sumptuous 
manner by the best foreign binders. To hazard a guess 
at the probable price that it will bring any book fancier 
might well hesitate. There are besides four copies of 
Eliot’s Indian Bible, each of which is likely to bring 
several times its weight in gold, and hundreds of othér 
books, all of them rare and some of them absolutely 
unique, for which the great libraries and collectors of the 
world will no doubt compete. We confess to little sym- 
pathy with the mania that leads any one to eXpend thou- 
sands of dollars upon a mere curiosity in boards and paper, 
but the existence of curiosity-hunting as a human trait is 
beyond dispute, and the sale of this collection is one of 
the most noteworthy recent instances of its development. 

—Mr. Warring in his letter in another column states 
principles of Biblical interpretation to which no one will 
object; but he denies a principle of interpretation which is 
fundamental to any correct comprehension of the Scripture 
and his illustrations are not pertinent to his denial. .If he 
will look a little more carefully at the Four Gospels he will 
see that the Pharisees understood Christ to refer to his own 
body, not to the temple, in his declaration, ‘‘ Destroy this 
temple and in three days I will raise it up,”’ and that their 
report of his words was only a part of the habit, common 
in our day as in his, of misrepresentation in theological 
controversy. If he will look a little more carefully at the 
sixth chapter of John he will discover that the terms flesh 
and blood as metaphors were so common among the Rabbis 
that Christ could not have been misunderstood by honest 
hearers, and that he guarded himself againt the possibility 
ot misunderstanding by his distinct and emphatic declara- 
tion that ‘‘the flesh profiteth nothing.” A cardinal canon 
in interpreting the Bible is the honesty of the sacred writer, 
and no man is honest who means one thing and speaks so 
that he shall be understood by his hearers to mean some- 
thing radically different. 

—Doctors Fulton and Talmage continue to absorb the 
attention of their brethren in their respective communions, 
without any decisive action in either case. At the Baptist 
Ministers’ Conference, on Monday, a letter was read from 
Dr. Fulton, withdrawing the language to which the Con- 
ference had taken exception; but not, as it seems, abjectly 
enough to satisfy the brethren, who, without receiving the 
apology, referred it to a committee for further consideration. 
In Mr. Talmage’s case, the committee appointed a fort- 
night since, and which was expected to report to the Pres- 
bytery last Monday, has as yet done nothing beyond 
involving the Presbytery in an unseemly controversy over 
the que-tion whether in the event of its recommending a 
trial it should present charges and specitications against 
the accused pastor. This point being determined in the 
affirmative, the committee promised to report next Mon- 
day. Butif the committee has nothing better to report 
upon than the method of Mr. Talmage’s preaching it would 
do well to spare itself any further trouble in the premises. 

—The London * Figaro,” commenting on Edwin Booth’s 
letter, says: ‘This sort of thing will commend itself to 
English husbands. Henceforward British wives will do 
well to take Mr. Booth’s advice, and before they go to see 
a modern comedy send their husbands to judge whether it 
is decent or not.” 

—Congress always opens with a prayer; it may profit- 
ably close with a prayer. We suggest as appropriate to 
the present Congress the penitential words of the Epis- 
copal confession: ‘‘ We have done the things that we ought 
not to have done; and we have left undone the things that 
we ought to have done; and there is no health in us.”’ 

—Such a witness as Frances Ann Kemble is certainly an 
authoritative one on the theater question; and her evi- 
dence, scattered through the pages of her new autobio- 
graphical volume, will be found as interesting as it is 
impressive. Here is a woman whose character is without 
reproach, whose intellectual and artistic abilities are of 
the highest order, and whose opportunities for seeing the 
stage in its best light have been exceptional. Yet we find 
her closing the very spirited account of her very successful 
début in 1829 with these remarkable words: 

“So my life was determined, and I devoted myself to an 

avocation which I never liked or honored, and about the very 
nature of which I have never been able to come to any de- 
cided opinicn. Itisin vain that the undoubted specific gifts 
of great actors and actresses suggest that all gifts are given 
for rightful exercise, and not suppression; in vain that 
Sbakespeare’s plays urge their imperative claim to the most 
perfect illustration they can receive from histrionic interpre- 
tation; a business which is incessant excitementand factitious 
emotion seems to me unworthy of a man; a business which 
is public exhibition, unworthy of a woman.” 
This is a grave acknowledgment from a woman of Mrs. 
Kemble’s private and professional standing; and the fact 
that she makes it publicly now, in the calm and sober 
evening of her days, renders it all the weightier. 

—Mr. Oliver Johnson, who has filled successive editorial 
positions on the staff of the N. Y. “Independent,” the 
Christian Union and the N. Y. “Tribune,” and whose 
editorial ability has sufficed to raise the ‘‘ Orange Journal” 
from the position of a local to a national paper, announces 
his temporary withdrawal from its editorship to devote 
himself to other literary pursuits. His former assistant 
and his successor will find it no easy task to make the 
“Journal” as readable and effective a paper as it bas 
been under My. Jobnson’s administration. 





IN WINTER NIGAT. 
By JoHN JAMES PLATT. 


“7 E walk in the winter wind to-night; 
Our hearts have wings, our feet are light; 
The stars of home in our breasts arise— 
The window-stars shine into our eyes. 


The gaslights stoop and flare in the wind; 
The flying snow makes the long street blind: 
Our faces warm witb fireside glow— 

Our firelights dance at home, we know. 


Hark to the feet that past us move, 
Echoes of bapless hearts above! 
Faces come gleaming into our own 
And vanish; we hear the feet alone. 


No glamor of firelight, sweet and warm, 
Defends these walkers in the storm ; 

In winter wind through icy street, 

Ah, hopeless hearts, ah, homeless feet! 


THE THEATER OF TO-DAY. 
By a NEW ENGLAND CLERGYMAN. 
J. 

F it is a misfortune to the Christian public to 

have the question of the right or wrong of 
theater-going reopened for discussion, they need 
have no hesitation in laying the blame of it on 
the Christian Union. Your brief letter from Mr. 
Edwin Booth has been eopied and commented on 
all over the country, and answered (if it way be 
called answering) by certain theatrical newspapers 
that claim to represent the protession of the 
stage. These answers, however, give the strong- 
est possible confirmation to Mr. Booth’s unfavora- 
ble judgment; for they consist mainly of the 
tu quogue argument of *‘ you’re another; or if 
you are not, you used to be a long time ago, 
which amounts to about the same thing.” So 
base ‘a defense, which is after all a confession, is 
damaging to the party that accepts it—if indeed 
it is accepted. 

Following hard on Mr. Booth’s letter comes (per 
contra) Miss Dickinson’s lecture on The Stage, 
which is characterized by all that lady’s spitfire 
eloquence, and more than her habitual incon- 
sequence. Extolling the stage as the suvreme 
public instructor, above press, pulpit or platform, 
as evineed by its greater attractiveness, she is, 
while she speaks, the living but unconscious con- 
tradiction of her words, by the solemn and im- 
pressive fact that while her speeches throng the 
lecture-room her acting empties the theater. 

So, then, the question that has been finally de- 
cided so often—Is it right to go to the theater?— 
is open again before the religious public, to be 
discussed on its merits. I do not think this is a 
misfortune. ‘‘ Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind” is the right rule of morals in 
such cases. To be persuaded in another person’s 
mind—in Mrs. Grundy’s mind, or the Tract So- 
ciety’s mind, or your grandmother’s mind—is apt 
to be in the long run demoralizing. The doubt 
will come up whether your grandmother or the 
Tract Society may not have made a mistake; or 
whether in the lapse of balf a century the facts in 
the case may not have changed. For in cases of 
this kind the facts are apt to change; but your 
Travt Society has this in common with your 
grandmother, that its moral judgments once 
enunciated are ‘‘irreformable,” like the edicts of 
the Vatican. Its views on this question are the 
views of the average ‘‘ Evangelical Christian” of 
two generations ago, predicated on the same 
arguments, and set forth in the same distressing 
old style of pulpit eloquence. Its opinions are, 
in the most literal sense of the word, stereotyped. 
To recognize that the state of the question or the 
state of Christian sentiment regarding it had 
changed might involve the melting up of sundry 
old plates, and is not to be thought of. This ten 
acity of obsolete statements is much to be regret- 
ted; for nothing can be more pernicious to the 
best interests of the church and of Christian soci- 
ety in this regard than untenable arguments and 
mnisrepresentations of fact. 

Now, in the sole interest of Christian morals, 
without the slightest disposition or temptation to 
blink or extenuate the faults of the theater of to- 
day, I have made inquiries, by personal attend- 
ance and observation, and by consultation with 
well-informed and trustworthy people, that have 
brought me to this clear and (I think) absolutely 
demonstrable conclusion: 

That whatever may be the merits of the general 
question as to whetber it is right to go to the theater 
(a question into which I do not enter in the pres- 
ent paper), ulany of the traditionary allegations 





and arguments against play-going are at the pres- 
ent day obsolete. 

Take, as an example of the traditionary way of 
dealing with the subject, a recent 18mo. pamphlet 
on ‘‘The Theater,” issued by the Tract Society, 
from the pen of a professor in a country college 
whose proud qualification for his work is that he 
has never seen the inside of a theater. This sa- 
gacious man opens with a syllogism which may be 
thus stated: 

Major. All mere amusement is sinful. 

Minor. The theater is a place of mere amuse- 
ment. 

*.* The theater iy sinful. Q. E. D. 

To which the general common sense of such 
evangelical Christians as have common sense and 
a knowledge of th facts will promptly answer, 
Negatur major; negatur minor. The argument 
is worthy of a successor of that ‘‘ serious” saint 
of the last century who founded a boarding-school 
with the provision that the children should never 
be allowed to play; ‘‘ for if they play when they 
are ecbildren, they will play when they are grown 
up”! ‘Tbe theater is no place for the invigora- 
tion and renewal of the mind, but for exhaustion.” 
So says the Tract Society, which never tried it. 
Per contra, let me*quote the remark of an emi- 
neni city lawyer, an evangelical Christian if ever 
there was one, devoted to every duty in Sunday- 
school end church. Toward tbe end of a long 
and fatiguing case be remarked to his pastor, ‘I 
am going to-night to see Owens in ‘Solon Shingle.’ 
When I am quite used up with professional work 
nothing so refreshes me as an hour or two of pure 
fun and laughter.” And I never heard that the 
usefulness of his weekly Bible-class teaching was 
impaired in consequence. 5 

It is safe to say that this argument, that ‘‘amuse- 
ment is sinful,” is obsolete among sensible people, 
and may be eliminated from the discussion. 

The same may be said of another argument, 
perhaps the most formidable among those com- 
monly alleged against the theater, and setting 
forth what this tract calls ‘‘ the very worst of the 
evil.” It is founded on what are alleged to be «n- 
sep»rable incidents of the theater. To quote fram 
the Tract S ciety: ‘‘The theater is a general ex- 
ehange for profligates and debauchees. The 
patrons of every species of illicit pleasure are here 
convened, and here, therefore, is the place where 
all grades of men and women who pander to hu- 
man passion expose their wares. There 
is usually a portion of the audience-room 
especially allotted to abandoned women. . 
The modern theater bas always drawn after it 
this train of abominations.” 

There is the strongest reason to believe that 
these things were once generally true. But at 
the time this tract was written and printed (some 
time within fifteen years), it was perfectly easy 
for the writer to know that they were true no 
longer. I do not see how he can excuse himself. 
To say that he did not kaow that the witness he 
was bearing against his neighbors was false wit- 
ness is not an excuse, it isa confession. And the 
sooner the confession is openly made, and accom- 
panied by tbe suppression of this and similar 
feeble and discreditable essays, the better it will 
be for the public, and for the conscience of the 
responsible parties. 

For I believe that the worst hindrance in the 
way of resisting the unquestionable abuses of the 
contemporary theater is this iteration of exploded 
arguments and obsolete facts. What help do we 
get—we that are in earnest in this matter—from 
the circulation of a tract which the consciences 
which we wish to reach will recognize at once as 
beginning with an absurdity and ending with a 
calumny? Can anything be more weakening to 
good men, iv planning their efforts against a grave 
social mischief, than such scandals as this? 

We must meet the case as it stands, and not as 
it ased to stand. 

We have to deal with a public, both in the 
church and outside of it, that is convinced that 
amusements, including social and public amuse- 
ments, are necessary, right, and Christian. 

We have to deal with a theater which (in New 
Yerk and many other cities, at least) is conipletely 
purged of certain abuses commonly alleged to be 
inseparable from it and to be ‘‘the very worst” 
things about it. 

We have to recognize the profession of the stage 
as no longer infamous, but as including a fair 
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proportion of people of blameless life and some 
admirable examples of Christian fidelity. 

We have to admit that the old statements, that 
‘‘the great mass” of acted plays are in point of 
morality ‘‘ beneath contempt,” require to be seri- 
ously modified in view of the large number of 
new plays produced of late that are unexception- 
able, or even laudable, in their moral tone. 

And, tinally, we have to recognize that the 
audiences that attend upon the theater are, so 
far as one way judge from appearances, made up 
of decent, respectuble, well behaved people, and 
not of ‘‘the intemperate and licentious.” This is 
the impression that I get from a week's assiduous 
attendance at the New York theaters, both high 
and low, with the special purpose of informing 
myself. And amon.s these audiences are found a 
considerable proportion of Evangelical Christians 
of ‘tthe most straitest sects.” This I know by 
personal acquaintance in many charches. 

This is the case which we have to meet. 
people may regret it, and feel that if only it was 
worse it would be better. Doubtless it would be 
simpler and less perplexing, and more favorable 
to the working of ancient stereotype plates. But 
it does not appear to be part of the plan of 
Divine Providence to save his people the necessity 
of using their wits, and setting their types over 
again. At all events we have got to deal with the 
case as it is and not as it used to be, nor as we 
wish it was now. And whoever we are, editors, 
preachers or tract-publishers, we cannot success- 
fully deal with it by making believe that it is 
something else. 


Some 


PROTESTANT PROGRESS IN ITALY. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

)\IGHT years ago Protestantism made its entry 
4-4 into Rome, in the rear of the army of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, in the form of a small cart laden 
with Bibles and drawn by a dog. From that day 
the cry of all the Protestant workers in Italy was 
‘*On to Rome,” and one after another they took up 
their line of march to the newly opened capital. 
It was not unnatural that there should be some 
fascination in the name of Rome. A Bible De- 
pository in the city of Rome was a phenomenon; 
and for the first two or three years the Bible So- 
ciety meeting drew great crowds, and was almost 
a political demonstration. Liberty to teach, to 
preach, to print and to circulate printed matter 
has been freely granted here for these last eight 
years, and it is not inappropriately that the 
Christian Union asks for a statement of the results 
of Protestant effort up to the present time. It 
will be remembered that so long as the temporal 
power of the Pope existed no Protestant congre- 
gation could assemble within the walls of Rome, 
and the three Protestant gatherings, English, 
Scotch and American, were held outside the Popolo 
gate. Now there are two handsome church edi- 
fices, one English Episcopal, one American Epis- 
copal, built within the walls, besides an English 
audience gathered in a licensed room; so that 
with the two churches still outside the gate there 
are now five English Protestant congregations in 
Rome. There are, besides, nine congregations of 
Italian Protestants, gathered under the care of 
six different denominations; namely, the Walden- 
sians, the English Methodists, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America, the Euglish Bap- 
tists, the American Baptists, and the Free Church 
of Italy under the leadership of Gavazzi. 

Then, as adjuncts to direct Evangelical work, 
there is the Children’s Home, founded by Mrs. 
Gould and still supported in her memory; a 
Young Ladies’ school, aiming at reaching the 
higher classes, and under Waldensian manage- 
ment; and, finally, a day and Suanday-school for 
poor children, supported by Mr. Van Meter. Of 
this last named gentleman's work in Rome it is 
simply true to say that it consists almost entirely 
in the collecting of large numbers of travelers at 
his house for a Sunday evening sociable, which 
seems to be very popular and pleasant, but that 
if it assumes the name of a missionary enterprise 
to the Roman people It is a misnomer. 

There is an active Evangelical work carried on 
with considerable results by a native Italian 
amoug the soldiers of the army; and finally, there 
is attached to the Italian Methodist and to the 
Free Church an incipient college for the training 
of preachers, 





The number of persons gathered in the Italian 
Protestant churches in Rome, as nearly as I can 
ascertain, is about one thousand, and among 
these are five converted priests, four of whom 
preach every Sunday. 

There are a Bible Depository and two Tract 
Depositories, all three in very prominent parts of 
the city. 

These statistics plainly indicate progress. Fur- 
thermore, the Protestants are gradually estab 
lishing themselves and becoming owners of 
property in the Hely City, as Rome is still called 
by devout Catholics. The shabby little places 
they were compelled to meet in at first are giving 
way .o neat substantial buildings, and one after 
another the various churches are settling them- 
selves into shape and becoming part and parcel of 
the new order of things. No longer do the pro 
fessors of a reformed faith need to wal« in fear, 
or to feel themselves exiles or pariahs, and on the 
occasion of the attempted assassination of the 
King adeputatiou from the Evangelical churches 
presented their congratulations in person und 
were cordially received at the palace of Naples 
and at the Quirinal in Rome. 

These various signs of prosperity have called 
forth a special note of warning from the Vatican 
in the shape of a fresh excommunication against 
the Protestant sects and all who in any way aid 
them or take part in their gatherings. ‘That Leo 
XIII. has thought it worth while to take any 
notice of these humble beginnings is assuredly 
one of the best proofs that something is being 
accomplished. 

So much for the external condition of things. 
The internal is always more difficult to get at and 
is a delicate subject to attempt to handle. 

To those who imagined the Italians to be hun- 
gering after religious light, who thought that the 
free entrance of the Bible would of itself work 
wonders, and who expected to see the people turn 
away with a great rush from their old teachers to 
embrace the new doctrines, the result may be a 
disappointment. The Bible shop on the Corso is 
the quietest spot in perhaps all Rowe, and will 
not compare, I feel sure, as to business with its 
sister house in Constantinople. The element ol 
which the little churches are composed is chiefly 
from the humbler class of society, and the mem- 
bers themselves are not distinguished as yet by 
any very profound spirituality; nor could this be 
reasonably expected. On the otber hand, there 
is, sprinkled in among this humble element, a 
beginniug of membership from: among the better 
classes of society, and in one of the little 
churches, with whose inner affairs I am well 
acquainted, this is the case even to a remarkable 
degree. The most interesting movement of which 
I know is a silent and secret but earnest and 
honest spirit of inquiry manifesting itself among 
respectable members of the priesthood. But of this 
I am not at liberty to tell the little I know. The 
priesthood of the Roman Catholic church are in a 
difficult and painful position. If light and liberty 
break in on their souls, they have instantly before 
them the alternative of remaining in a false posi- 
tion or accepting utter poverty. Their education is 
not sufficient for any otner career, and their habits 
are so unpractical that it is hard to imaginea 
more useless set of beings if once taken from their 
round of external rites and ceremonies. Even if 
heartily joining the Evangelical movement, very 
few of them would be found capable of preach- 
ing, or of spiritual teaching of the simplest 
kind. 

Moreover, their antecedents are, to say the 
least, of so dubious a nature, the cruel alternative 
in which they have been placed, of crushing out 
every spark of natural affection or of gratifying 
it in a clandestine manner, has so worked the 
moral degradation of the entire class, that even 
those who most earnestly desire to see a reforma- 
tion among them are compelled to use great cau- 
tion. Alas, alas! that the word ‘‘ priest” should 
have become bere the synonym for that which is 
most contemptible in the form of man. Who but 
God can see in what way these poor pariabs of 
society are to be restored, redeemed and purified! 

J. A. @ 








—It is not hasty reading, but seriously meditating upon 
holy and heavenly truths, that makes them prove sweet 
and profitable to the soul. It is not he that reads most, 
but he that meditates most on Divine Truth, that will prove 
the choicest, wisest, strongest Christian.—{Bishop Hall. 





MARAH. 


By HELEN A. BEARD 


W HY breaks not the morning fair, 
Wben gentle hands will smooth the hair 
From my brow, 
Aud close with finger tips 
rhe sweetly smiling lips, 
Silent now 7 


When some voice will murmur sadly 
* Ah, she died so calmly, gladly, 
Tired of life. 
‘Twas a moment full of peace 
Brought ber weary soul release 
From the strife!" 


All my soul is crying, 
* Oh, that I were lying 
Pale and cold ; 
To be full of perfect rest, 
Folded hands on pulseless breast, 
Earth-life 1o!d!" 


Cold my life hath been, and dreary. 

And the years, so sad and weary, 
Sadder grew. 

Fast the shadows fell, and faster, 

And my heart with each disaster 
Bled anew. 


Helpless, without band to gyide me, 

Sorrow came and close beside me 
Took her stand; 

Wrapped me in her mantle, shivering, 

And my heart is ever quivering 
"Neath her hand. 


In the garden of my beart 

Never flower hath bad a part, 
Only briars! 

To my soul joy had no mission ; 

Never bopes have known fruition 
Nor desires. 


Once upon the starless midnight 

Dawned a vision born of sunlight 
Motherhood! 

To my heart what rapture stole! 

On the threshold of my soul 
Angels stood; 


AU the shadows parted o’er me, 

And the future rose before me 
Full, complete; 

I could only gaze and ponder, 

All my hushed soul wraped in wonder 
Strange and sweet. 


But relentless fate bereft me; 

Naught but memory now is left me, 
And my woe 

Stares me in the face forever. 

What but death us two can sever? 
Late I go 


Unto thee, O friend and brother; 
From such thraidom can no other 
Give release. 
Lord, forgive thine erring creature, 
Calm the forces of my nature 
Into peace. 
Low I fall in deep contrition, 
Lay my all in meek submission 
In thy bands, 
Knowing that my Lord, once human, 
God divine yet born of woman, 
Understands. 


THE PSALMS: THEIR DATES AND 
AUTHORSHIP. 


By THomas G. SHEARMAN. 





( NE of the most difficult but most fascinating 

problems of Bible criticism is (at least to 
my wind) the attempt to arrange the Psalms 
according to the actual dates of their composi 
tion, and to obtain a clear idea of the circum- 
stances which inspired them. If we could rely 
upon the inscriptions at their heads we should be 
easily able to do this with a large number of them; 
for seventy-three of the one hundred and fifty 
are entitled ‘‘A Psalm of David,” and several of 
these titles profess to give the precise events of 
David's life which induced him to write them. 
Unfortunately, modern criticism has shown that 
these inscriptions are no part of the original 
Psalms, and are in many cases, if not in mest, 
untrustworthy. If, indeed, some of them were 
affixed to Psalms by their authors, a little reflec- 
tion would show that the titles in sach cases could 
not have been intended to be taken as literally 
true. It is quite possible that Jeremiah may have 
written a Psalm, and entitled it ‘‘ A Psalm [after 
the manner] of David;” but it is to the last degree 
improbable that David ever wrote his own name 
above any of his Psalms. 

I shall not attempt to make a complete arrange- 
ment of the Psalms, but think it worth while to 
point out a few concerning which some light may 
be obtained, and to suggest a line of investigation 
which Bible students without any knowledge of 
Hebrew may pursue with advantage. ‘l'‘hose who 
wish to see the Psalms completely re-arranged can 
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tind the work done according to old-school ideas 
in Townsend’s edition of the Old Testament,* 
or according to the new school in an admirable 
little book called ‘‘ The Psalms, Chronologically 
Arranged: by Four Friends.” + The latter book 
accepts the classification of Ewald, the eminent 
German scholar, who assigns only seventeen 
Psalms to David, and not the whole text even of 
these. In thir he is far more conservative than 
Kuenen and the radical critics of the Dutch 
school, who contemptuously reject the claims of 
David to a single Psaim. 

Several Psalms which are entitled in David’s 
name bear such strong marks of a later date that 
scarcely any one now maintains that he wrote 
every verse. ‘Thus, Psalm xiv. says: ‘‘ When the 
Lord bringeth back the captivity of his people, 
Jacob shall rejoice.” So Psalm li., 18, contains a 
prayer for the building of Jerusalem. Several 
Psalms attributed to David, such as xxiii., lii. and 
Ixviil., speak of the Temple, which did not exist in 
his time. But it is not necessary to conciude that 
no pat of these Psalms is Davidie. Thus in 
Psalm xxiii. the allusion to the ‘‘Honse of the 
Lord” may be the result of a later alteration, and 
the last two verses of Psalm li., which are the only 
ones impossible to have been wrtten in David’s 
time, are obviously patched to the body of the 
Psalm. But other Psalms bearing David’s name 
are throughout inconsistent with our knowledge 
of his life, and have been assigned to later periods 
by almost unanimous consent. 

Ewald assigns to David Psalms iii., iv., vii., viii., 
xi, ZV... RViil.,. SKiV., KEIX., Bxxii., ¢i., ex: the 
first half of Psalm xix., and fragments of Psalms 
Ix., Ixviii., and exliv. This list, it will be seen, 
does not include the two Psalms which are most 
intimately connected with David’s name in the 
feelings of the whole church, namely, the xxiii., 
and li. Most German critics agree in this, partly 
on account of the allusions to the Temple and the 
captivity, already mentioned, but partly also on 
the ground that David was only a rough soldier, 
who could not have had such advanced religiou: 
ideas. I do not appreciate the force of tbese 
arguments, David did a great mavy errel and 
brutal things, but they are recorded by the same 
writer who tells us of many more acts which 
manifest a tender, though wayward, heurt. No 
attempt is made by the author of the Book 
of Samuel to cover David’s faults: indeed, as to 
mavy things which now strike us with horror, 
such as wholesale massacres or the hanging of 
Saul’s sons, the writer does not seem to have feit 
any disapproval. The ultra-critical theory as- 
sumes that n° man can be both cruel to his enemies 
and tenderhearted toward his friends—carried 
away by his passions, and yet capable of casting 
himself down before God in a spirit of profound 
devotion, humility and reverence. In short, they 
assume thar men who lived three thousand years 
ago had perfectly consistent and harimonious 
characters. And as David must have been a very 
inconsistent man, full of self-contradictions and 
anomalies, if he lived by plunder in the cave 
of Adullam, and lied to the Philistines, and tor- 
tured the Ammonites, and massacred the Moabites 
in cold blood, and crucified the sons of Rizpah, 
and yet wrote Psalms so expressive of love to God 
that the best men to-day rejoice in them, there- 
fore he did not write them. But we all know 
how little weight would attach to such an argu- 
ment if applied to men of our own time. We 
know that consistency is a rare jewel; that Byron 
wrote some passages of exalted morality and 
beauty, that the author of ‘‘ Rock of Ages” abused 
John Wesley like a fishwife, and that some of the 
noblest utterances of religious truth have come 
from men whose passions carried them into ex- 
tremes of rage, and even into worse things, which 
would be esteemed disgraceful by many who make 
no religious professions. In short, men are not 
now made out of a siegle piece, nor with perfectly 
harmonious natures; and there is no reason for 
supposing that human nature was different in 
David’s time. And perhaps the best answer to 
these strange assumptions is the fact that those 
critics who most emphatically deny the possibility 
of David's writing a single Psalm are inclined to 
attribute some of the finest Psalms to Maccabean 


*This list is reprinted in Abbott’s Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge. 

+ An abridged edition is issued under the title ** The Golden 
Treasury Psalter.” 





kings, who were more vindictive and licentious 
than David, and with far less excuse. 

Many critics, including such conservatives as 
Calvin and Delitzsch, attribute some of the Psalms 
to the times of the Maccabees (B.c. 170-130) : while 
extreme radicals, such as Hitzig, J. Olshausen 
and Lengerke, maintain that a large number of 
Psalms were written at tbat period. Dean Stanley 
agrees with Calvin in placing Psalms xliv., Ixxiv., 
and Ixxix. at that date. Ewald and Bleek, who 
would be cast out of any conservative American 
chureh but are considered conservative in Ger- 
many, and rank very high as Hebrew scholars, 
both deny that any Psalin is Maccabean. Psalms 
Ixxiv. and Ixxix. are both by one author, as ap- 
pears very clearly upon a close examination of the 
text. Both speak of the defilement of the Temple, 
and the partial destruction of Jerusalem. Neither 
gives the impression that the Temple was entirely 
destroyed. Psalm Ixxiv. speaks twice of the ‘‘ meet- 
ing places of God,” which phrase is translated 
‘* synagogues” in one verse. There were no syna- 
gogues before the Babylonish captivity, so that if 
this phrase means ‘‘synagogues,” these Psalms 
cannot refer to the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
could not be earlier than Zerubbabel. Undoubt- 
edly the events of the Maccabeah times correspond 
with most of the contents of these Psalms; but 
there are several difficulties in the way of putting 
them so late. The Book of Chronicles was cer- 
tainly written at least eighty years before the 
Maccabean period; and it contains (1 Chron., xvi., 
34, 35, 36) an extract from Psalim evi., in which is 
included, just as if it was part of the Psalm, a 
doxology that was certainly added when Psalms 
xlii. to evi. were put together as a collection for 
the Temple service. Now this shows that this 
collection must have been made up so long before 
the chronicler’s time that he did not notice the 
difference between the appendage to the whole 
book and the Psalm itself. It is hard to believe 
that new Psalms could have been inserted a hun- 
dred years or more afterwards. Tuey would nat- 
urally have been placed in a later book. Psalm 
Ixxix. is quoted in the First Book of Maccabees as 
if it were a part of the recognized Scriptures, 
This book was written within sixty years of the 
events which, upon the above Maccabean theory, 
are referred to in these Psalme. And finally there 
do not appear to be any such late forms of lan- 
guage used in these Psalms as are found in all 
other books written within one or two centuries 
of that time. 

It has been suggested that these Psalms might 
have been written in the days of Rehoboam, when 
Snisbak, king of Egypt, captured Jerusalem, and 
carried a vast number of captives to Egypt. This 
is based pon the theory that the word translated 
‘‘synagogues” refers to the ‘‘high places” upon 
which, down to the time of Hezekiah, sacritices 
were offered to Jehovah. But a more satisfactory 
solution may, perhaps, be found in attributing 
these Psalms to the period after the return from 
the Captivity when, as is recorded in Ezra iv., 23, 
the Persian governors compelled tne Jews by 
force to discontinue work upon the Temple and 
the city, or when, as is implied in Nehemiah i., 3, 
the walls of Jerusalem had been broken down 
afresh.* Certainly these two Psalms must be re- 
ferred to one of these three periods, for they can- 
not be made to fit into the circumstances which 
existed in Judea at any time between the reign of 
Asa and the retarn from Babylon. 

Psalm xliv. bas been referred to the Maccabean 
period, because it bas been generally assumed 
that there was no period of desolation and defeat 
such as it describes ia which any psalmist would 
have ventured to say ‘‘ Yet have we not forgotten 
thee, neither huve we dealt falsely in thy cove- 
nant: our heart is not turned back, neither have 
our steps declined from thy way.” (Vs. 17, 18). 
But this opinion was formed during the many 
years in which the meaning of the Assyrian in- 
scriptions was unknown. Recently these inscrip- 
tions have been zo far deciphered as to show that 
Sennacherib conquered the whole of Judea (ex- 
cept Jerusalem) in Hezekiah’s reign, and carried 
away 200,000 Jewish captives. Upon comparing 
this fact with the description of the invasion in 
the Book of Kings it will be found that the cir- 


* There is an apparent allusion to the Samaritans in Lrxiv., 
13., as “the foolish people,” by which name the Jews called 
them when Ecciesiasticus was written, 180 B.c. I have never 
seen any notice of this coincidence by commentators, 





cumstances accord with Psalm xliv. in every de- 
tail. - Hezekiah’s armies were defeated as the 
Psalm describes, the Jews were scattered among 
the heathen in vast numbers. aud yet all these 
disasters happened at a time when the kings and 
the ruling powers of the nation were unusually 
faithful worshipers of God. On the other hand, 
Judas Maccabeus never was defeated until the 
battle occurred in which he was killed, and this 
Psalm is not appropriate to any pari of the Mac- 
cabean history. 

We must allude but briefly to some points by 
which the dates of other Psalms are traceable. 
Psalm xlv., by its allusion to ‘‘ivory palaces” and 
‘*the daughter of Tyre” coming with a gift, refers, 
pretty clearly, to the time of Jehoshaphat, in 
whose days ivory palaces existed in Nortbern Is 
rael (1 Kings xxii., 39). It was probably written 
upon the marriage of his son to Abab’s dangltter, 
Athaliah. Psalm Ixxx. laments the afflictions of 
‘* Joseph,” and expressly mentions ‘* Ephraim, 
Benjamin and Manasseh ” (the descendants of Ra- 
chel), and has no reference to Judah. On these 
grounds Stanley refers it to the time when north- 
ern Israel was invaded by the Assyrians, »nd was 
on the verge of destruction; a view which seems 
eminently reasonable. Psalm Ixxvi. bears every 
mark of having been written in the time of Heze- 
kiah, as a thanksgiving for the destruction of 
Sennacherib’s army. Psalms xlvi. and x\viii. 
are thought to have been written either at that 
time or when Jehoshaphat overthrew the com- 
bination of enemies against him, as related in 2 
Chron., xx. It is quite an interesting study to 
compare Psalm Ixxxili. with the same event, and 
also with the combination of the Moabites, Am- 
monites, Edomites and Philistines against the 
Jews in Nehemiah’s time. It is to this latter date 
that Ewald assigns this Psalm; and it was un- 
doubtedly chanted then, if not then composed. 
But there are two objections to the supposi‘ion 
that this Psalm is of so late a date; first, the fact 
that there is no mention of the Samaritans, whom 
Ezra and Nehemiah regarded as their particular 
enemics, and, second, the mention of ‘‘ Assur.” 
As to the last, Ewald believes that Persia was 
spoken of under that name, and it is true that in 
those days kinys of Persia were sometimes calied 
kings of Assyria. (See Ezra vi., 22.) 

Hitzig attributes a large part of the Psalms to 
Jeremiah, including v., vi., xiv., xxii.—xli., lii.-lv., 
and lxix.-lxxi. These are too many; but Psalms 
xxxi, xxxv., xl., Ixix., Ixx. and Ixxi. bear very 
strong marks of Jeremiah’s authorship. The gen- 
eral style is like his: some of his peculiar words 
and phrases occurring in them. Psalm Ixix. is 
remurkably characteristic of Jeremiah’s experi- 
ences; and, although it bas been objected that 
the Psalmist speaks of being in ‘‘ deep waters,” 
whereas in Jeremiah’s dungeon ‘‘ there was no 
water, but mire” (Jeremiah xxxviii., 6), yet this is 
hyper-criticism. The repeated references in both 
Psalms xl. and Ixix. to the Psalmist’s rescue from 
the deep mire are just such as Jeremiah would 
naturally have made in after days when his afflic- 
tions returned in another form. It is not to be 
supposed that he wrote these Psalms in the dun- 
geon, or even instantly after his dellverance, but 
rather that he wrote them at a later day, when 
new afflictions reminded him of his deliverance 
from the miry pit in which he had once been left 
to perish. 

Many of the Psalms speak so plainly of the 
time of the captivity that no one can mistake 
them; such, for example, as Psalm eii., exxiii., 
exxx. and cxxxvii. Other Psalms speak with 
equal clearness of the short period of exultation 
in the restoration under Cyrus, as in Psalms 
exxiv. and cxxix.; while Psalms cxxv. and exxvi. 
belong to the somewhat later period of mingled 
discouragement and hope. Psalm exviii. belongs 
either to the time when the foundation of the 
second temple was laid, or to its dedication, but 
more probably to the former period. Psalms 
exxvii, exxviii., cxxxiii, cxxxiv. and exxii. belong 
to the same early period of the return. Psalms 
exviii., cxv., exvi. and cxxxviii. have many points 
of resemblance, and are thought to have been 
written by or in the time of Zerubbabel. Psalms 
xcii., xciii. and xcv. to c. were almost certainly 
written by one author, and are full of most striking 
resemblances to the last twenty-seven chapters of 
Isaiah, using some phrases which occur there, but 
nowhere else in the Bible, 
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We have, however, already taken up too much 
room with this subject, and will close by giving a 
brief account of the Psalms which are used in 
the International Lesson series. Psalm i. iz placed 
by Ewald in the time of Josiah, and by others as 
late as the time of Ezra. It certainly was not 
written earlier than the days of Hezekiah. Psalm 
ii. is by many critics assigned to a rather late 
period; but Ewald considers it to have been writ- 
ten at the coronation of Solomon. Psalm li. has 
been already considered. Psalm xxxii. is allowed 
to be a genuine Psalm of David by all critics who 
admit that David wrote any of the Psalins, and is 
supposed to have been written after his public 
repentance and when his mind was restored to 
peace. Psalm Ixxxiv. is thought by Ewald to 
have been written by Jelioiachin, while in captiv- 
ity, but before the city and Temple had been de- 
stroyed. The Temple was certainly standing at 
the time. Psalm exxxix. was composed after the 
return from captivity, and should be entitled ** A 
Psalm after the manver of David.” 

This hasty review will not, of course, be taken 
as even an attempt to deal completely with the 
subject. Nothing more has been sought than to 
suggest a line of reading and inquiry which may 
be made exceedingly interesting, and, notwith- 
standing the doubt which must hang around all 
our conclusions, will make the Psalms more in- 
structive and lifelike than they can otherwise be. 


MR. FIELDS LETTER TO HIS CHURCH. 
To the Editors of the Christian Union : 
~~ issue of this week contains the account of 
. the Rev. Mr. Field’s acceptance of the pastorate 
of the Church of the Puritans in Brooklyn, and some 
editorial remarks and inquiries respecting the peculiar 
condition of acc: ptance mentiozed in his letter to the 
church. The questions which you raise it belongs to 
the province of those learned in the system and organic 
law of Congregationalism to answer. It would seem, 
indeed, to the unlearned in regard to these matters that 
it is within the powers of a Congregational church to 
determine on any occasion what sister churches of the 
neighborhood it will invite to act as a council respecting 
its affairs. If so, 1t would seem to be also wituin its 
powers, by its own vote, to decide that for a certain 
period, as, for example, the time of a particular pastor’s 
ministry, it would limit its selection of churches in all 
councils to such as might be within the circle of those 
whose pastors belonged to the same ministerial associa- 
tion with its own pastor. And if this be so it would 
seem not to be transcending the limits of Congregational 
law if a minister, when invited to a particular church, 
should persuade the church (even by making this a con- 
dition of accepting its invitation to the pastorate) to 
enter into such ao agreement and pass such a vote. 
But while all this is possible within the Congregational 
system it will strike most minds not enlightened by the 
schools and the doctors as contrary to the spirit and 
genius of the system. The ordinary layman in this 
matter will be inclined to feel and to say that here is 
one among the many evidences that Congregationalism 
is a system in which in a very peculiar sense and mea- 
sure the letter kills and the spirit makes alive. 

But we do not desire to trespass upon the ground of 
the great authorities and organs of the denomination, or 
proncunce upon questions where such authorities may 
soon give the public their final and solemn judgment. 
We only wish to call your attention and that of your 
readers to two points which the case and tbe action of 
Mr. Field make prominent. 

1, The first of these points is, that Mr. Field shows, 
by his condition of acceptance, how far he, as well as 
numbers of others, are passing away from the old ideas 
of Congregationalism and towards the governmental 
system. Heseems to regard the Manhattan Association, 
to which he belongs, as a body which has some organic 
reJation to the churches whose pastors happen at the 
present time to be members of it. He speaks of it as if 
it were a permanent body and were in some way de- 
signed for the control of the churches and the decisiou 
of their affairs; whereas, on the other band, it is, like 
all other associatious of ministers under the Congrega- 
tional system, a mere voluatary association in which 
ministers meet fur the study of the Scriptures, the in- 
terchange of thoughts and opinions, the discussion of 
theological questions and similar purposes, but having 
no organic connection of the kind to whicu allusion has 
been made. The members of the Manhattan Associa- 
tion may, one-half of them, withdraw from it at its 
next meeting, and may connect themselves with other 
associations, and yet the churches whose pastors they 
are may not be affected, in the slightest degree, 
by this fact. Indeed, we cannot doubt that mun- 
isters sometimes thus transfer themselves from one 





churches, and without any special inquiry being 
made. Tue Manhattan Association itself was formed, 
three or four years ago, by such a withdrawal on the 
part of those who now compose it, but the churches with 
which they were connected passed into no new organ- 
ism and under no new government. Mr. Field appar- 
ently considers this voluntary meeting of ministers, for 
the benefit of each other in an intellectual and spir tual 
way, to be something like a Presbyterian ruling body. 
But, according to the Congregational system, the 
churcbes united to-day with the Manhattan Association, 
through the membership of their pastors there, may, 
some or al! of them, be equally united to-morrow with 
the New York Association, or with one in New Jersey, 
by reason of the simple fact that new pastors coming to 
them are members of those associations. This may 
happen without any action, or possibly without any 
knowledge of their own. In other words, the churches 
have, in the proper sense, nO union or connection what- 
ever with these associations, which are meetings of min- 
isters in a society of their own. 

2. The case of Mr. Field presents to the common Con- 
gregationalist, who knows nothing of him personally or 
of the special circums‘ances of the Church of the Puri- 
tans, a singu’ar phenomenon, as related to the action of 
certain prominent persons in New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Boston, and elsewhere, who are now endeavoring to get 
the Cenomination into a well-adjusted governmental sys- 
tem, by means of which it can be purified from all false 
doctrine. Tnoese persons, several of whom claim to be 
authoritative interpreters of Congregationalism, are now 
engaged in an earnest effort—which tbey have under- 
taken, as they intimate, because they regard the end in 
view as essential to the safety of the churches—to iutro- 
duce and establish a system by which any minister or any 
church may be liable to an investigation on the part of a 
council origiaated by and composed of any other 
churches, however remote. The leading ministers who 
established the Manhattan Association have been sup- 
ported to be in sympathy with the advocates of the govern- 
mental theory, if we may so call it, and one or more of 
them have declared themselves, publicly and dis- 
tinctly, to be ia favor of this theory. But here is a 
gentleman of their own body, and one apparently 
believing that ministerial associations have some organic 
relation to the churches whose pastors belong to them, 
who has taken a step in direct conflict with the move- 
ment of the New Hampshire and Boston leaders. He 
insists, as ‘‘ an absolute condition” of bis acceptance of 
the call of the church, ‘‘a sine gua non, that any coun- 
cil called subsequent to his installation in regard to him 
personally must be a council of churches conuected 
with the Manhattan Association.” This action of bis 
strikes at the very foundation of the new doctrine of 
councils, for he and his church agree, because of this 
‘*absolute condition,” that they will not have any ques- 
tion respecting him submitted to, muh less decided by, 
a council started, for example, in Boston and consisting 
partly or wholly of representatives of Vermont and 
New Hampshire churches. Should other pastors gener- 
ally make the same condition, and their churches assent 
to it, as the Church of the Puritans has done, the plan 
proposed by the new doctrine must evidently fail. 
Within the possibilities of Congregational law, it would 
seem, any church and its pastor may altogether prevent 
investigations with reference to heresy or unsoundness 
by the watchmen on the distant towers, by simply re- 
fusing to act with them or to appear before them. And, 
as for those in the immediate neighborhood, we have 
often heard how easily a man of much ability and of 
magnetic attractions may affect their mirds so as to 
lead them to tolerate or even support his views. 

The particular facts of this case are unknown to us, 
but the condition which the pastor-elect presents in his 
letter, an extract from which you publish, seems to in- 
dicate one of two things: either that there must have 
entered into the Manhattan Association a minister who 
has determined to contend, in that supposed stronghold 
of the governmental theory, against the new doctrine; 
or, if this be not so, that the defenders of the new 
doctrine must be beginning to divide against themselves, 
In either case 1t would be well for the New England 
section of the advocates of ‘‘ councils originated by any 
church” to commence their investigations by inquiring 
into the views of their Manhattan brethren. So much 
opposition to their plans may be expected from other 
quarters, among those who have not been persuaded by 
their arguments and eloquence, that it would be unfor- 
tuvate for them to find hostility, or even failure of sup- 
port, in a region where they must have been accustomed 
to look only for sympathizing frends. It might appear 
like a new instance of the disintegrating tendencies 
which they have represented as belongivg to the Con- 
gregationalism of recent years. The case of Mr. Field 
and his church may be commended to their particular 
attention. Mie L. M. 

—When men are told to bear the cross, it is that they 


yew | reach a condition such that they can leave the cross 
and the burden behind them, or carry them with cheerful- 








such body to another without the knowledge of their j ness and joy. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
FRETFULNESS.* 

* Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit unto 
his stature?" MATT. vi., 27. 

FYNHIS comes neurer to humor, under the form of 

ridicule, than any passuge I can recollect in the 
New Testament. The Hebrew literature did not 
abound inthis element. It was preeminentiy imagina- 
tive and illustrative; the very hizhest reach of grandeur 
it attained; but the elastic and the frolicsome, the gay 
and the witty, were almost unknown toit. Here and 
there there are very faint gleams of this quality; th ugh 
it is doubtful, even in this case, if we do not from the 
fruitfulness of our own minds bring it to the text, 
rather than ficd it there. 

We have au argument, or rather a general exhorta- 
tion, pithy, on the part of our Saviour, against fretting 
and worrying; against that needless form of suffering 
which comes from the attritions of life. Toere 1s not 
here ror iz there anywhere in the word of God, the 
ground taken, the declaration made, that there are not 
very grave and serious sufferings to which mea are 
liable; that there may not be, for instance, such suffer- 
ings brougut ov by sickness as shall puta man out of 
himself, so that he is no longer king upon the throne, 
Taere may be such a wrench and revolution io affairs 
that every one of a man’s accustomed ways is changed; 
and all that be bas learned in life is pushed sside; aud 
it may press down beavily upon him. Going, as it 
were, to school thus late, in the schoolhouse of sdver- 
sity, it may be, for tbe time, at any rate, past his bear- 
ing. There may be desolations that come like a flood 
upon the beart, and the affections may be wourded in 
toose who live in the house of the heart with such pro- 
found afflictions as tu really stagger the whole nature, 
and paralyze life, for the time being, to the center. 

These great troubles that here and there befall mea 
are ceither disdained nor are they in any way min- 
fied by the word of God; it meets them fairly; it recog- 
nizes their solemnity and their power; but, then, it 
also assuunes—what is the fact—that while here and 
there men are connected with such great calamities in 
the movements of life, at large meu squa.der their 
happiness, upon occasions, and for reasons that are 
unworthy. It assumes that it is a man’s duty to 
be happy. That is not equivalent to saying that 
happiness is the end of life; but it is said or assumed that 
the great euds of life are to be sought through au atmos- 
phere of bappiness, 

As the best pursuits of science require light, though 
light is not the thing sougat for but the medium by 
which the thing sought for is best found, so we are 
not to live merely for the sake of being bappy; but 
while we are seeking manhood, immortality, and the 
great brood of things that come in under those generic 
terms, it is the business of a man soto rule his spirit 
as that he seeks a:] the ends of life in the spirit of con- 
tentment and of quiet and of uniformity, and with a 
cool nerve. That is a man’s duty; and that is what is 
argued here, where we are not forbidden to think about 
the future, but where we are forbidden so to think 
about it as to grow hot and feverish. The word which 
I read from the Psalms is a fit word for the interpreta- 
tion of this passage, ‘‘ Take no thought for the morrow.” 
Fret not about to-morrow, is a fair rendering of this 
passage. 

Toe argument against an unquiet spirit is, first, 
that the general ¢ourse of nature is in favor of 
men. ‘* Consider the lilies of the field, how thev grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin.” They are gloriously 
clothed, though they do not toil nor spin. ‘‘ Behold 
the fowls of the air; for they sow not, neither do they 
reap nor gather into barns.” They are fed, thougi they 
do not sow, nor reap, nor gather into barns. And the 
course of nature is ordained to take care of men. Not 
that that is all, but that it is so ample as that men ought 
to have some faith in its care for them. 

Then, to this is added the fact that there is a divine 
providence which employs this course of nature, super- 
adds to it, and gives it intelligence, direetion and appli- 
cation; and that we are beloved of God. The implica- 
tion is that this course of nature, fructified by the 
divine thought and intelligence, is a large capital of 
bope. 

And then it adds, ‘‘ Fretting does not do any good.” 
We are bound not to be anxious and worried, because 
we shall be taken care of. God has appointed organic 
nature to take care of us. But he has not left it to that 
alone: he does it himself, by a supervising providence 
—by his own personal wisdom. 

And besides, if that does not meet your case, what 
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good does it do to fret? It is said that you can not 
make one hair white or black; but you can: you Can 
turn them all white; and men do it by undue fretting. 
But who ‘‘ by taking thought can add one cubit unto 
his stature?” Nobody can. You may not be satisfied 
if you are a dwarf; but how are you going to help your- 
self? Fretting will not make you any taller. The 
general spirit of this passage is that the anxieties on 
which men waste themselves and whet the edge of their 
nerves, and make them sharp, ought not to exist; that 
our troubles are not ameliorated, nor in any manner 
rendered less untoward, by this act of fretting and 
worrying ourselves. The right of the soul to be happy 
is a right which no man ought for one single moment to 
forfeit. The great staple duties of life and the regular 
flow of experiences in life are so ordained of God that 
we have a right to reap peace and satisfaction from 
them. 

Therefore fretting, undue anxiety, foreseeing evil, or 
longing after unattainable good, uses up the nerve-force 
of men, and uses it up needlessly; and it renders the 
mind morbid; and it enhances evils that are feared if 
they come. 

Health 1s nerve, and nerve is map. The whole man- 
hood lies in the brain and nerve system. Besides that, 
there is nothing but animal; and whatever sucks it dry, 
whatever fevers it, and whatever tends to carry it be- 
yond the point of sober health, makes trouble where 
there is no trouble; and makes trouble more burden- 
some; and makes burdens heavier; and disqualifies men 
for tearing things that are real troubles. 

Then this tendency begets a habit, very soon, of look- 
ing on the cad or datk side of things—one of the worst 
habi's that a man can possibly have. It is a tendency 
which robs the soul of its right to be happy—for it is an 
inherent and universal right of every man to be happy 
in the discharge of the duties that are incumbent upon 
him in life. Toe mind is the instrument of happiness; 
and no man has any business so to pervert the mind 
that, like a scratched pane of glass, it shall distort every- 
thing that it looks upon. No man has any right to con- 
vert the mind i.to an instrument of suffering and 
misery. 

What if men should do with themselves in respect to 
physical things as they do in respect to the events of 
lifey What multitudes of men sit down studiously to 
discover how many things they can bring out of the 
sea, how many things they can draw out of the heav- 
ens, how many things they can find in the possible 
future, and make them probable to their fears and ap- 
prehensions! How many men, from day to day, look 
on the shady side of things, and see everythicg at its 
worst, or at that which approaches its worst! 

Now, what if a man should go round searching for a 
more familiar acquaintance with thistles and nettles 
and thorns, and everything sharp, up and down the 
high-ways, over the hills and through the fields, and 
insist on putting his hand on everything that could give 
him asciatch? What if a mao should insist upon find- 
ing out whatever was sour and bitter, and should go 
about tasting, and tasting, and tasting for that purpose? 
What if a man should insist upon smelling every dis- 
agreeable odor, and should see no gas-pipe open that he 
did not go and look at it? What if a man should run 
after bad smells until to him all the sweet perfumes of 
Araby would be nothing in comparison with them, so 
that if there was a stench in the air, that was what he 
had an affinity for? When doves fly in the heavens, 
and g») swinging round in their flight, we know what 
they see—the grassy field, the luxuriant grain, or the 
inviting perch where they may rest; but when buzzards 
fly through the air they see no green fields, no pleasant 
gardens, but carrion, if there be any in sight; and if 
there is none to be seen, there is discontent in the buz- 
zard heart. 

Be a dove, and not a buzzard; and seek not the 
things that are painful and disagreeable, but, contrari- 
wise, the things that are wholesome and sweet. 

This worry and fret that men insensibly fall into 
little by little, until it becomes a distemperature of the 
whoie soul, is great folly, inasmuch as it sets aside and 
undermines happiness, because one or two little things 
that they happen to d.sire in overmeasure are absent. 

So it comes to pass, every little while, that all of us, 
whea an expectation is suddenly blotted out, have 
whole days of sadness. The sun bas not forgotten to 
shine; the night is not any the less slumberous and 
restful, the table is yet surrounded by friends and 
friendships; ten thousand mercies on every side are 
continued to us; but we are blind and deaf to these, 
because in regard to the single thing that we want we 
are disappvinted, 

Worse than that, we are afraid that we are going to 
be disappointed; and we take the ill-omened prophecy, 
and reject all the sources of happiness. The steady 
stream of uncountable blessings that flows in upon us 
from every direction we will not accept. We shut up 
every pore, and we deaden every nerve to all sentient 
happiness, because we fear that we shall not have what 
we want, This is a great folly when we see it in other 








people; and it is not avy the less a great folly when it 
exists in us. 

Should a man who is hungry refuse the whole ban- 
quet because the one dish which he especially loves 1s 
nottbere? Yet we doit. And this isa poor system of 
equivalence. It is treating the mind as if it were as 
helpless as the body. But the mind is meant to surpass 
the body. 

We do not blame a man, when a sliver enters the 
flesh, and excites the nerve, aud the inflammatioo extends 
throughout the whole system, if he is fevered; we do 
not blame him, under such circumstances, if the dis- 
temperature of the whole nervous system makes him 
insensitive to pleasure; for what if the sun does shine 
to him who has the gout? What if showers do descend 
to the man who suffers from neuralgia? What if the 
flowers bloom on, and the seasons send forth all their 
treasures, and the morning and evening are made glori- 
ous by the shooting of splendors along the horizon, to 
a man of a diseased nerve? They bring him no gifts, 
and they have no joy for him. 

This is true of the body; but ought it to be true of 
that which is superior to the body—the mind itself, that 
is meant to be master of its own economy, and in the 
commonwealth of the soul? When it is a man’s mind, 
clothed with self-control, with elective power to sort 
with an imperious choice, how pitiful it is for him to 
refuse the wealth of universal service on account of 
the lack of some petty trifle! 

Then, again, experience teaches us that we suffer 
ourselves to be vexed and tormented about things that 
we are just as well off without as with, and often a 
little better. I appeal to your own memory. How 
many things have you pursued with diligence, with 
much painstaking, with great apprehension, with a 
great deal of effort and care, which, when you had 
gained them, not only were not worth the gaining, but 
were a positive damage to you! You had made your- 
self unhappy in seeking happiness. On the other hand, 
how many things do men lose, striving against the loss 
with all their might, and distempering themselves, the 
loss of which does them no harm? Let every man look 
back into his own experience, and see what mercies he 
has escapee and what blessed misfortunes he has in- 
herited. When you go bick in memory through the 
long period of your life I think you will find, if you 
can remember the easy places in your experience, that 
they were the most worthless places; whereas the moun- 
tains that lie up against the horizon of memory, and 
that have in them something of grandeur and stability 
and power, were your troubles. They were the best 
things for you—for a man is made into manhood not by 
softness, but by hardness. 

I know that we should like to be ground on sheep’s 
wool; but what kiad of an edge would a man have that 
was ground on a sheepskin? We do not like to be 
ground on a grind-stone, nor do we like to be brought 
to av edge on an anvil; but what are the things that 
stand the heat of battle but those that have come 
through the fire and under the hammer? Again, ex- 
perience shows that there is no one element that more 
constantly juggles and bedevils men, that there is no 
one element that is falser, on the whole, in its estimates 
and measurements, than fear. It is one of the most 
widespread influences which disturb our hope, our love, 
our labor and our purposes. 

There are two facts connected with this. One is, 
that the things which men fear most continually 
never happen. Nineteen out of twenty of the frets 
which come from a vague fear and apprebension, day 
by day, in men’s affairs are baseless. And yet men will 
go right through, again and again, the same routine, un- 
taught by the fact that they have been deceived in this 
matter. 

If 4 neighbor promises, and lies once or twice, that is 
enough; two or three private lies or two or three public 
lies generally settle the matter with you so far as those 
who tell them are concerned; but if fear lies to you 
day by day, and every day, you believe it as much as 
though it never had told a lie; and it goes on in this 
way continually, Men do not get wisdom by ex- 
perience in this respect. They do not say, ‘Out of 
this murky fear came the troubles of last year, and I am 
not going to allow it to reproduce them this year;” but 
fear may disrobe them, discrown them, and overwhelm 
them to-day, and make them wretched, and as the sun 
goes down they may emerge from their apprebension 
and find that it was a fiction and a folly; and yet they 
will be subject to the same treatment to-morrow. It 
has passed into a proverb that it is the unexpected 
things that happen always, and that the things which 
were expected do not happen. 

Consider, for instance, how, when fear acts, as it very 
largely does, with the organ of invention—tbat is, with 
imagination or ideality—what an enormously fruitful 
thing it is. Consider how it never has two hours that 
are alike; how it conjures up new methods; how, when 
one plan fails, it hatches up another; how, if, when you 
are under thé influence of this element, you undertake 
to reason with yourselves, and say, ‘‘Oh! that cannot 
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happen, b-e-c-a-u-s-e, b-e-c-a-u-s-e, b-e-c-a-u-s-e 
this trickster of your imagination invents new circum- 
stances and expedients. The soul is whelmed perpetu- 
ally in the atmosphere of a malign, fretting fear—and 
that, too, although it has been proved, and proved and 
proved, over and over and over again, to be a false 
prophet. I will venture to ssy that ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred of those little pricking fears that you have had in 
your life’s affairs were false; and if you had registered 
them (but men do not register their faults; they never 
keep statistics in regard to moral things) you would find 
that it was so. 

Thus whole days are lost; the entire way of life is 
made dark; the action of our best faculties is retarded: 
and even if we accomplish, we accomplish by drudgery, 
instead of by iuspiring and pleasant work. It is a shame 
for a man to sell himself to the devil of fear, and for so 
small a price. 

So, too, men are accustomed to bargain away their 
happiniss on eccount of the unsuumbered falsities in- 
spired by avarice, aad by the malign passions—thbat is, 
envy, jealousy, rivalry, hatred, and immoderate desire. 
If one looks well at the causes of the disturbances that 
shadow his day, he will be surprised to see bow few of 
them spring from the nobler qualities of the soul, and 
how many of them are dungeon qualities, servile, base, 
animal. For, as it is out of the low places, the morasses, 
that come deadly exhalations which, rising, destroy the 
health of wide neighborhoods, so it is out of the low 
places of passions in the soul that rise those distempering 
qualities, those shapes and specters, that darken joy and 
tarvish life. 

How well are we, then, commanded not to fret our- 
selves! How wisely are we commanded to put our trust 
in God! And how significant is the question, ‘‘ What 
good does it do to fret?” Fretting does not make any 
burden Jighter: it makes all burdens heavier. It does 
not make certainty more certain: it dims it. It does not 
encourage patience: it drives itaway. In no way does 
it help: in every way conceivable it hinders and hurts. 

I. In view of this, [ remark, that a tranquil soul is 
indispensably necessary to anything likea true Coristian 
atmosphere. Ido not believe that an anxious, nervous, 
fretting person can ever know what a rea! Christian ex- 
perience is. He may be one of Christ’s followers; but 
only in a very unworthy sense. Dogs follow: but it is 
not like them that men should follow. There is many 
and many a person who follows apparently the ways of 
morality, and supposes that he is following the ways of 
Chris‘; but it is only the tranquil soul that can hear the 
voice from the great Within. God docs not speak to 
men of an unhealthy nervous system, nor to mea ofa 
tempestuous soul. It 1s in silence, it is in the calm, serene 
conditions of human life, that God speaks to men. 

‘* And, behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains, and broke in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord; but the Lord was not in the 
wind: and after the wind an earthquake, but the Lord 
was not in the earthquake; and after the earthquake a 
fire; but the Lord was not in the fire; and after the fire 
a still small voice.” And there was Ged, 

II. All the chief ends of life are dulled, or sacrificed 
utterly, to this unnecessary dust which our feet raise in 
the way of life. We often suppose ourselves to be 
thwarted in the performance of duty, or turned aside 
from it, by great temptations. We are watching for 
lions. We are looking for banded evils to spring out 
upon us like armed soldiers, or like serpents, or what 
not. All the obstacles which most men experience in 
tbe organized conditions of society are as small as the 
very dust. They are the frets and bickers, the grime 
and rust of life. 

If you were to search into your real habits, if you 
were to examine and see what are the proportions in 
which you rest in the Lord, and what are the propor- 
tions in whichryou fret and worry over your own affairs, 
I think the result would be most profitable; for men are 
accustomed to fret and worry far more than they them- 
selves know. Thus they dull the mirror of conscience 
and are not aware of it. Men are perpetually wasting 
the beauty, the freshness, the very bloom of their life 
without being conscious of it. If they should lose 
money, they would know that; if they should lose pop- 
ularity, they would know that; if they should lose the 
favor of their friends, they would very soon know that, 
and feel it; but they fall into the east wind of irsensi- 
bility. They veer from the sunay south point by point, 
and blow night and day, with chill and drizzle, and do 
not seem to know it, though everybody that lives with 
them or near them knows it. 

The better way of carrying the soul in peace ought to 
be a part of every man’s consideration. Men ought not 
to be in bondage to their business. They ought not to 
allow distemperatures, or spirits of the vasty deep, to 
come out of it and have dominion over them. They 
ought not to be like blind horses tied to the wheel; 
they ought to impel their business, but how many of 
them are no better off in the affairs of their life than 
they would be if they were blind horses tied to the 
wheel? 
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We are to look down upon our affairs. You are su- 
perior to the effects which you can produce. No man 
who has a consciousness of intelligence and of piety is 
less than a son of God; and although business may 
hamper and hinder a man it should not degrade him 
and subject him to its imperious sway, so that he shall 
lose bis tranquillity, and courage, and hope. You are 
more than your outward estates; and if the flood-gates 
of misfortune should be thrown open, and disaster 
should sweep away everything that is outside of you, it 
wou!d not necessarily touch that which is inside of you. 

‘“‘T know both how to abound and how to suffer lack,” 
says the apostle—and that is one of the most heroic things 
that a man ever said, as describing his personal experi- 
ence. Everybody who is poor, and has been trained in 
poverty, knows how to bear it; and everybody who is 
rich, and has been trained in riches, knows how to bear 
them; but to be shot like « shuttle in a Joom out of ove 
into the other, carrying the thread both ways; to be 
thrown back ard forth, now having enouzh and now 
having nothing, and to be able in either case to main- 
tain manliness—ah! that it is to be a man; and it is the 
privilege and the duty of every man. Give up what 
you may, sacrifice what you may, but hold fast to your- 
self, to your better self, to your higher self. 

Look bieck on those times when you were almost 
spent, almost ready to perish, and almost ready to give 
up, and see what children you were; see how your cour- 
age failed when there was no need of it; see how you 
quivered in the presence of imaginary fears. You 
thougbt the Lord was going to let you drop; but he did 
not Jet ycu drop; your bread and water were contianed; 
your reason was continued, your general prosperity 
was contivued; all things in heaven and on earth work- 
ed for you; and you went forth with the sickle; and 
though you had pot enough to make it necessary that 
you should pul! down your barns to build greater, yet 
by the grave of God you have been sustained until this 
time; and with the memory of all this varied texture of 
experience in tbe past, running through years and years, 
you wiil be just as foolish to-morrow as though you had 
had no experience at all. Ob, silly soul! Oh, miserable, 
weak-hearted man! 

Ilf. Consijer (a thing which very fe& of us ever 
think of) what disagreeable company we make of our- 
selves for G-d. We bear with such patience as we 
may—growirg less and less every hour—the visitation 
of those whose whole life is one perpetual complaint. 
Many men pour out incessantly the tale of their mis- 
foitunes and their unhappiness. Their eye sees no 
light, their ear hears no music, their band handles no 
prosperity, and they are continually complaining, and 
whining, and whimpering; and it is ® mere matter of 
general charity to bear with them; but oh, how heavy 
the load is! And when we have had our daily dose of 
it we are apt to plume ourselves and say, ‘‘ Well, I have 
taken my medic'ne; patience is having its perfect work 
in me.”’ We bear it in a sick child and in one who is 
in his dotage, and we cannot help ourselves; but in 
those who are in bealth and in the prime of life how 
unlovely and how humiliating it is! 

I never saw a man do an unwortby thing that I did not 
feel balf ashamed that I was a man. I always feel that 
it is a reflection on buman nature wken a man behaves 
meanly. But God has to bear it. We do not seem to 
think for a moment that it makes any difference to God 
what sort of natures we have. We take the most un- 
lovely qualities and bear them just as lithesome as 
thc ugh we expected he would be as much pleased with 
them as though fhey were the sweetest of dispositions; 
but faith and trust and love are nowhere else so ineffa- 
ble, so delightful and so acceptabje as in the presence 
of God; and it is a shame for a man to carry bimself so 
as to be a stench in God’s nostrils. 

Now, my brethren, I am not reading an essay. You 
know that I am talking to you about business that con- 
cerns every one of you. Bring this home to yourself 
individually. Bring it home to yourself in regard to 
your household. What kind of a family do you keep? 
What sort of a member are you of the social circle to 
which you belong? There are some men who are vines; 
who are sweet in blossom, and sweeter yet in cluster, 
and whose whole presence is joyful and blessed; but, 
this is not true of all, A garden has a great many flow- 
ers in it. Sume of them are weeds, some of them are 
purslane, and some of them are nettles, which are not 
very desirable for bouquets. In the garden, however, 


_we can take our choice; but in the family we cannot. 


There we have to take all. If there is a complaining 
one, we have to take that one; if there is a weak and 
dull-eyed one, we have to take that one; if thereisa 
moody and morose ore, we have to take that one; and 
it takes but one bitter lemon to spoil the whole of your 
lemonade. If cf half a dozen lemons five are perfectly 
good, and the otber is bad, the whole mixture is bad; 
or the nature of this one bad lemon enters nto it. 

So, one person may spoil the pleasure of twenty. A 
mother may keep acloud resting on the whole house- 
hold from morning till night; thank God, she sleeps 


pights, A father may fret and worry the whole house- | 


hold; and therefore Paul says, ‘‘ Fathers, provoke not 
your children.” They are apt to make the children 
cross, or to create in them an unrestful, unquiet dispo- 
sition. It does not take more than one smoky chimney 
in a room to make it intolerable. 

How is it with you? Are you one of God’s sweet- 
smelling flowers? are you one of God’s fruits? or are 
you one of God’s thorns, one of God’s thistles, one of 
God’s nettles? You know better than I do. 

1V. Consider that this whole way of living, devoid 
of cheer, of brightness, of faith and of hope, is bearing 
false witness against your Master. Christ came as the 
Sun of light, and has called you as the children of light. 
He has ordained that y u should go forth in the dark 
and imperfect world as a light; as a cleansing element: 
as salt; as a preservative quality. If you go forth every 
day bearing in your temper and disposition and conver- 
sation, by lip and eye and ear, the elements of sorrow 
and fear and disturbances, then take off the name of 
Christian; at least have respect enough to divest your- 
self of that pretension; for he who wears upon his 
brow or in his phylactery the outward sign that he is a 
child of Christ, and then is moody and sorrow-bearing, 
bears false witness; he is not a child of Christ, and he 
has no right to call himself one. Love, joy and peace 
are three things that are mentioned in Galatians as 
fruits of the Spirit. They are your Trinity. Bind 
them upon your brow. Stop quarreling about doc- 
trines and dynasties. Strive together for the graces of 
the spirit. If there be any differences between you 
respecting externals, let them rst. Seek unity in 
regard to those inward qualities which are essential to 
a true, noble and practical Christian life. 

But, my brethren, should a mar, when the shadows 
are fleeing, and the day is dawning, get n» inspiration 
from the great coming future? Should a man consider 
his petty annoyances aud misfortunes when tbe ship has 
already sighted the barbor, avd the loved ones are wait- 
ing on the shore for him? Is it for us to sit down and 
bemoan ourselves when our father’s house appears 
through the open bills? Shall we then complain of the 
dust that still adberes to our traveling raiment? 

We are almost home; the years of our pilgrimage, for 
the most of us, are few; but for the most of us those 
are the darling years that are gone, and these are the 
burdensome years that yet remain; and we are stepping 
as from mountain top to mountain top; and before long 
we shall stand in Zion and before God; and bow joyful 
it will be if we may look back and see that we have 
walked worthy of the vocation wherewith we were 
called! But bow sad will be the retrospect if we look 
back and see that we were babes in Christ, and that we 
puled and whined and cried when we were being borne 
in the bosom of divine providence from time into 
eternal blessedness! 

Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit 
unto his stature? Which of you car, by a thought, 
eviscerate the future, or prophesy it, or dominate it? 
But this you can do—rest in immortality. Trust in the 
Lord, be strong in the Lord, and rejoice in the Lord. 


Che Sunday-School. 


THE PRAYER OF THE PENITENT. 
March 2. Psalm li. 


“Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity, and cleanse me 
from my sin.”’—PSALM li., 2. 








HE Psalms are a transcription of human experi- 

ence; the song of the soul in many keys. Their 
power in the church is due in part to the fact that in 
them are to be found the expression of every experi- 
ence, from that of the deepest abasement and the most 
poignant sorrow, to that of the most exuberant and 
overflowing joyfulness, and the highest hope and the 
strongest assurance. ‘‘ The hearts of a hundred men 
strove and struggled,” says the eloquent Irving, ‘‘ within 
the narrow continent of David's single heart.” ‘‘ The 
Psalmist,” says Dean Stanley, ‘‘speaks as the mouth- 
piece of the individual soul, of the free, independent, 
solitary conscience of man everywhere.” ‘‘ All the 
griefs, sorrows, fears, doubts, hopes,cares and anxieties— 
in short, all those tumultuous agitations wherewith the 
minds of men are wont to be tossed—the Holy Ghost 
hath here represented to the life,” says Johu Calvin. 
These experiences are not all saint-like; certainly they 
are not all Christian; they are not even all Jewish: they 
are human, they embody the fears of scepticism, the 
doubts of God and his goodness which sometime oppress 
the most earnest soul, the very human passion of re- 
venge, the struggle with remorse, as well as the sweet 
experience of assurance of pardon, and the sweeter 
utterances of forgiveness toward others. The stetho- 
ecope ia held to the buman beart, and we hear its beat- 
ings and recognize them as ourown. The Psalms are 
human even more than they are divine; divine because 
they are so truly and unconventionally human, the 
utterance of real experiences, not the utterances of 
what the Psalmist thought ought to be experienced. 





The fifty-first Paalm is the utterance of the experience 





of penitence. It must be read in connection with the 
circumstances which gave rise to it. 

David was a man of ardent nature and strong pas- 
sions. The description of his person when we first meet 
him indicates his character; his ‘‘ ruddy countenance” 
suggests his sanguine temperamevt. His impetuous 
acts in more than one crisis of bis life—his ready going 
forth to attack the giant, his passionate indignation at 
Goliatb’s unchallenged defamation of the name of Je- 
h vah, bis call for water from the spring at Bethlehem 
and his pouring of the water out on the ground when it 
was brought, his anger at the treatment of the churlish 
Naal, and his ready appeasement at the petition of 
his wife, and, above all, the impassioned language of 
his Psalms—all show a man of warm, impetuous nature, 
a Peter amongst the ancient patriarchs. The lives of 
some men lie always placid like a lake; they know not 
the meaning of temptation; the lives of others are like 
the Boy of Fandy, in which the tides rush with waves 
forty feet in heigbt. Such a nature was that of David. 

Walking on the roof of his house at evening he 
saw a beautiful woman prepsring for her bath. 
His heart was inflamed with love and passion. He 
took her in the husband’s absence to bis harem, ap- 
parently without any resistance on her part, though the 
story is comparatively silent as to her; then sent to the 
commander of the forces, where the busband was doivg 
valiant service for his country, directing that he should 
be put in the fore front of the battle, that he might be 
slain by the enemy’s archers. The command was 
obeyed by the unscrupulous Joab, who badjno con- 
science to set against the king's will; and the result was 
as David bad hoped and expected. Uriah was killed. 
Then David took the dishonored wife to be his own. 

God kept that strange silence which is to every 
thoughtful soul the most mysterious characteristic of 
his mysterious administration. He interposed no obsta- 
cle, no objection, no remonstrance, All went well with 
the king. Mean, cowardly, crue] as the crime was, 
without excuse or palliation, there was nothing in it ex- 
traordinary in an Eastern despotism. The tragedy is 
one which has its parallel in many an instance in more 
modern times in the absolutism of tbe Orient. A year 
passed; a child was born to the guilty father, a child 
whom he loved with all the passionate love of his pas- 
sionate nature. Then came the remonstrance. The 
pr>phet Nathan came to him with a parable which in 
its spirit, if not in its structure, more nearly resembles 
the parables of our Lord than any other passage in the 
Old Testament. He aroused the anger of the king by 
his story; then directed it against himself by the appli- 
cation: Thou art the man, and declared the penalty 
which God had pronounced against the king for his 
double crime of murder and adultery—the death of the 
child.!| The eyes of the king were opened; his con- 
science was aroused; he stood, as it were, before God’s 
judgment bar; the shamelessness of his crime, its 
cruelty, its cowardice, its treachery, its supreme dis- 
honor, swept over him; and in this hour of self-abase- 
ment he poured out his soul before his God in this 
Psalm, which he afterwards left for the instruction of 
the future. For as the crime had been perpetrated and 
the punishment had been inflicted, so the repentance 
was expressed before all the people. The confession 
was made as public as the crime. 

Be gracious to me, O God, according to thy loving kindness; 

According to the greatness of thy compassion blot out my 
transgressions ; 

Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity, 

And from my sin make me clean. 

For my transgressions I know, 

And my sin is before me continually, 

Toward thee, thee only, have I sinned, 

And done the evil in thy sight; 

That thou mayest be just when thou speakest, 

Ke pure when thou judgest. 

Behold, in iniquity was I brought forth, 

And in sin did my mother conceive me 

Behold, thou desirest truth in the reins, 

And in the hidden part thou wilt make me know wisdom, 

Thou wilt purge me of sin with byssop, and I shall be clean; 

Thou wilt wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 

Thou wilt make me hear joy and gladness ; 

The bones thou hast broken shall exult. 

Hide thy face from my sins, 

And blot out all my iniquities. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God, 

And renew a right spirit within me. 

Cast me not away from thy presence, 

And take not thy holy spirit from me. 

Restore to me the joy of thy salvation, 

And with a free spirit uphold me. 

I will teach transgressors thy ways, 

And sinners sball return to thee 


' See 2 Sam. cb. xii., 1. 

2 Whether the Psalm was composed while David was hum- 
bling himself before his God and imploring pardon, or after 
the threatened death of the child had taken place, we do not 
know; but we do know with reasonable certainty that it was 
the utterance of his conscienee when tardily awakened to 
the shamelessness of his offense against God and man. Verses 
18 and 19'were doubtless added at a later period by some pious 
scribe, who thought that David's strong asseveration that God 
did not delight in burnt offering, if left without a supplement. 
would mislead worsbipers, to the derogation of the Temple 
service, They are quite inconsistent with the spirit of th: 
reat of the Psalm 
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Deliver me from biood-gulltiness, O God, 

O God of my salvation ; 

My tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteousness; 

O Lord, thou wilt open my lips, 

And my mouth shall declare thy praise, 

For thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it: 

In burnt offering thou delightest not. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; 

A broken and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 

Do good, in thy good pleasure, to Zion; 

Thou wilt build the walls of Jerusalem. 

Then wilt thou be pleased with the sacrifices of righteous- 
nese, 

With burnt offering, and whole burnt offering ; 

Then shall they offer bullocks upon thine altar. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 


This psalm is the language of true repentance. It is 
a clearer and better definition of repentance than any 
mere definition could be; as the actual is always more 
intelligible than the abstract. As such it is werthy of 
the most devout and thoughtful study. 

1. David prays for pardon from sin, not for release 
from punishment. He says nothing of his child. Is he 
still living? He does not ask his life. Is he dead? He 
does not mourn his death. His only thought is his own 
sin. The burden of sin is greater to him than the bur- 
den of even parental sorrow. First thought: Repentance 
is sorrow for sin, not sorrow for punishment. 

2. David's sin had many aspects to it. He had sinned 
against the wife whom he had dishonored; sinned 
against the husband whom he bad as really assassinated 
as if he had plunged into his back the assassin’s pon- 
iard; sinned against himself, his own sense of self- 
respect; sinned against the people whose protector he 
was bound to be by his oath of office and the solemnity 
of his position. But all these aspects of his sin are 
swallowed up in his thought by the reflection of his sin 
against God, God bad anointed him to be king over 
Israel, had given him the power of the throne; and this 
was the result. And his cry is, ‘‘ Against thee, thee 
only, have I sinned and done this evil ia thy sight.” The 
only punishment which he deprecates is that of exile 
from God. ‘*Cast me not away from thy presence; 
take not thy Holy Spirit from me.” The overwhelming 
sense of his sin is because he stands in the light of God’s 
judgment throne, and looks on his life and heart as 
with God's piercing, discriminating eye, and feels the 
burden of God’s contempt and indignation. Second 
thought: True repentance, certainly the profoundest re- 
pentance, is always repentance toward God. 

8. The burden which oppresses David is not merely 
the sense of asingle sinful act. It is not merely the 
adultery and the murder he has committed. More to 
him is what he 7s than what he has done. Conduct is 
symptomatic. Every act is, if we can and will read it 
aright, a revelation of the hidden life within. He had 
th ught himself pure, true, honorable, righteous; and 
lo! a sudden temptation reveals in him all the elements 
of shameless passion, of disgraceful treachery to hovor, 
of cowardly crime. He not only has murdered; he is 
an assassin. He not only has committed adultery; be 
is an adulterer. To wrest the strong expression, ‘In 
sin did my mother conceive me,” into a proof-text of the 
doctrine of native depravity 1s to confound the utter- 
ances of feeling with the creeds of philosophy. But 
this utterance of feeling is a revelation of that profound 
feeling of self-disgust which a noble nature feels when 
the Jurid light of a sudden temptation discloses to him 
the weakness of a nature theught to be strong, and the 
wickedness of a nature thought to be pure and good. 
Third thought: Sin isin the character, not in the outward 
act whith issues from the character, 

4. David’s thoughts do not dwell in the past. He 
looks forward. He desires not merely pardon, but 
cleansing. He does not even ask to have the punish- 
ment remitted. He does not stop with asking to have 
the divine forgiveness assured or the divine favor re- 
stored. He prays to have his character re-cast, re- 
formed. The promises of the New Testament are 
anticipated by his prayer: ‘‘ Create in me a clean beart, 
and renew a right spirit within me.” Fourth thought: 
True repentance looks not merely with sorrow on the past 
(that alone is remorse) but also with holy aspiration toward 
the future. 

5. The prayer that begins with anguish ends in hope; 
the assurance of bope.’’ The seed that was bitter is 
planted, sprouts, grows, buds, blossoms before our eyes. 
The seed is repentance; the blossom is joy. He is sure 
of the pardon which he implores. He is sure that out 
of this thorn bush of sin and penalty he will pluck the 
rose of a deeper piety, a profounder humitity, a riper 
joy in God, a more active consecration to his service. 
Above ail, because he has been a transgressor, and is 
redeemed from transgression, be will be the better able 
to teach transgressors the merciful ways of the Lord.. 
Because he has koown his own sin, he will be the better 
able to declare the Lord’s salvation. The devil shall be 
cheated at last; and the fall of God’s child, which the 
devil had desired, shali draw the fallen soul nearer to 
his heavenly Father. Fifth thought: Repentance and 


Compare Psalm xxxii also written at that time. 





confession is the road out of the sorrow of sin into the joy 
of consecration. 

6. The ground of this assurance is the mercy of God. 
Not what David brings to God but what God brings to 
David is the hope of his salvation. David is right: 
‘“Thou desirest not sacrifice”; and the pious scribe 
who carefully guarded his psalm of penitence against 
misconstruction with his impertinent addition, ‘‘ Thou 
wilt be pleased with burnt offering,” was wrong. The 
service and sacrifice that is pleasing to God is that of 
sorrow and penitence and conscious need. He is best 
pleased wtth us when we come brivging nothing and 
needing all things. It is more blessed to give than to 
receive; and when we come most hungry to receive, 
then we come most able truly to bless Him who is 
always blest in giving. Sixth thought: The service of 
penitence is the best service any sinful heart can offer to tts 
Lord. 








—Joy that becomes peace is the highest joy in the world. 
Turbulent joys are the lowest forms of joy, always. 
Ecstacy is not as good as peacefulness. As men grow 
riper and richer in their spiritual nature they tend more 
and more to come into ‘that peace which passeth all 
understanding”—the peace of God which is an equaliza- 
tion of joy. 








Correspondence. 


WHAT IS 7HE TRUE RULE OF INTERPRETA- 
TION? 

I aM glad that the Christian Union allows a broader rule 
of interpretation than from previous articles I supposed it 
did. It now says—the italics are mine—‘‘ What we take 
to be the true canon of interpretation is not that its (the 
Bible's) words and statements are to be taken only in the 
sense in which they were understood by the hearers, but 
that they are never to be taken in a sense inconsistent with 
that in which apparently the speaker or writer intended 
that his immediate auditors or readers should understand 
them. The meaning may be larger, but it cannot be in- 
consistent with the apparent meaning of the original ut- 
terance.” 

A question will arise as one reads this canon as to what 
is really meant by it. ‘‘ Apparent’’ to whom? To those 
to whom the words were originally spoken? Must the 
meaning be not iaconsistent with that which was apparent 
to them? In many cases an affirmative afswer would not 
be satisfactory, as will be seen more clearly by a few illus- 
trations. When Christ said, ‘‘ Destroy this temple and in 
three days I will raise it up,” the apparent meaning was 
entirely different from the true one. And when he told 
the Jews, ‘‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink his blood ye have no life, . for my flesh is meat 
indeed, and my blood is drink indeed,” ete., the apparent 
meaning was as opposite to the real one as can well be 
imagined. The former was inconceivably horrible and 
brutalizing, the latter ennobling beyond power of expres- 
sion. No wonder those who took the meaning apparently 
intended by the speaker withdrew and walked no more 
with him. Then, too, Christ’s statements in reference to 
his being a king and having a kingdom were not only 
larger in their meaning than the sense apparent to his orig- 
inal auditors, the apostles, but were, as it appears to me, 
utterly inconsistent with it. I might multiply examples, 
but these suffice to show that ‘‘the apparent meaning of 
the original utterance” is a very unsafe guide in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible’s words, leading sometimes into the 
strangest errors. 

On a close analysis I think that it will be found that by 
the ‘‘apparent” sense is meant that sense which is appa- 
rent tous now. This is a very different matter, and, so far 
as we have more light and knowledge than the original 
auditors, our apprehension of the meaning is more likely 
to be the right one. But such a canon of interpretation is 
a mere truism, for it requires us not to understand the 
Bible’s words in any sense different from that which they 
appear to us to convey. 

If we drop from the rule the words which I have under- 
scored, it then affirms tbat the statements of the Bible 
‘are never to be taken in a sense inconsistent with that in 
which the speaker or writer intended his immediate audi- 
tors or readers should understand them. The meaning 

cannot be inconsistent with the meaning of the 
original utterance.” 

This, on the face of it, is a great improvement in the 
canon, but how are we to determine the sense in which the 
speaker or writer intended his immediate auditors or read- 
ers should understand his utterances? By the speaker or 
writer is, I suppose, meant the prophet who spoke or re- 
corded the words. Not regarding him as the responsible 
author, I have doubts whether his understanding or inten- 
tion (if he had any beyond that of faithfully recording 
God’s revelation), would be a safe interpreter for us. Cer- 
tainly, the propbets are represented as ‘“‘searching diligent- 
ly what things, or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them did signify ;’ and, however it may have 
been, for example, with Isaiah himself, his contemporaries 
did not understand his prophecies nearly as well as does 
the average Bible reader of to-day. 

A rule of interpretation which is limited in any direction 
by] what we suppose was the meaning apparent to the 
original hearers, or by what we think the sacred writers in- 
tended their readers to understand, will not do to work by. 
Something else is needed. What, then, is the true canon of 
interpretation? It is easier to ask such a question than to 
answer it. Nevertheless I willjmake the attempt. 





Such a canon should consist of two parts, to be carefully 
kept distinct—the one verbal, the other exegetical. The 
first requires the reader to find out just what the utterance 
under consideration actually is, While doing this, no 
attention should be paid to what somebody says the writer 
meant to say or intended his original readers to under- 
stand, but every effort given to determining exactly what 
he said. This is especially important when one is studying 
the Mosaic account of creation, where more than half the 
battle is in stripping off glosses, suggestions, beliefs and 
theories—the accretion of ages. 

Having got down to what was said (and not before), the 
exegetical part of our canon requires us—if the utterance 
be a prophecy—to collate it with the history which records 
its fulfillment. If it has to do with places, distances, direc- 
tions and geographical matters, our canon tells us to study 
it in the light of the most accurate topographical informa- 
tion. We are not to refuse because the Bible was not 
meant to teach science, or even geography. If it has to do 
with the world’s pre-Adamic history then we are to study 
it with the aid of all that is known on this subject. 

In brief, then, the true canon seems to me to require us 
first to find out exactly what was said, and then to study 
what was said, in the light of all available knowledge— 
science if you please—bearing upon the subject. To the 
meaning apparent to the original hearers or readers—if I 
was sure I knew what it was—I should seek to attach the 
respect due to its age, and to the circumstances as to 
knowledge and fitness under which they formed their opin- 
ions. C. B. WARRING. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, Feb, 1, 1879. 


A WISE WAY. 

THE question asked by Mrs. Beecher, ** Who can show us 
a perfect way’’ to govern and educate our children, can- 
not be answered. I venture to submit that a wise course 
will be founded on a close and continuous observation of 
the child from its earliest infancy to maturity; the estab- 
lishment of a complete, patient, loving, but unyielding 
authority over it, this also to be begun in early infancy 
and to be exercised so long as necessary, every effort being 
made in the meantime to teach the child to think and act 
wisely for itself; the governing hand being kept gloved 
with love and a chary use made of its full power. Prompt 
punishment for sins against the moral laws, which have 
been (as a matter of course) instilled into the child's mind 
since it became capable of determining between right and 
wrong. No punishment to be inflicted while the parent is 
excited or angry. Good conduct to be rewarded. The 
closest intimacy and confidence to ex'st between parent 
and child, so that it may feel very desirous of unbosoming 
everything—no act of sin (without reserve) being too hein- 
ous to confide toa parent. Do not allow a child to feel 
degraded by punishment. No scolding for blunders nor 
accidents. Watch closely the effect of discipline and be 
governed accordingly. 

God gives us our children with the germ of character 
implanted. Parents cannot substitute; they can train and 
develop; and training and development should be applied 
to all sides of the child. Its intellect, affections, moral 
faculties and physical powers are all capable of and require 
education. 

A realization of the truth that our children are not our 
playthings, but that they are placed in our hands as a 
trust, and that we have the capacity and are accountable 
to our Heavenly Father for a proper discharge of parental 
duties, establishes a happy tontidence within us that our 
efforts will be blessed. a cc. 


LABOR: THE TRUE MEASURE OF ITS VALUE. 

In the Christian Union of Jan. 22d. L. D. L. 
my statement that ‘‘labor has a right to a share in the 
profit of labor and capital eombined,’’ and says that I 
evidently ‘‘think there is something wrong in a system 
which enabled a Stewart and a Vanderbilt to accumulate 
so many millions.” He attributes their success mainly to 
‘brains wonderfully endowed.’’ This is undoubtedly true, 
but does not meet my objection, that such men are 
enabled to hire labor, which is very profitable to them, 
paying only what is called the market price; which 
may be, and often is far below its real value. There 
are many causes which prevent that perfect competition 
or that perfect adaptation of supply to demand which is 
the theoretical protection of the laborer, and he is often 
obliged by his weakness and poverty to accept whatever 
his employer is willing to give without regard to the real 
value of his services. But let him be offered higher wages 
by another, and how often does it happen that his employer 
then increases his pay rather than lose the profit of his 
services. The profit of his labor then becomes the real 
measure of his wages. I claim that it always should be, 
and not merely when citcumstances compel the employer 
to recognize the right. I cannot see that when the man’s 
wages were raised the advance was ‘‘charity,’’ but I do 
see that the employer had been favored by circumstances 
so as to be able to hire profitable labor at less than its real 
worth, and the advance is a concession of the fact. 

But it is said that ‘‘ business and sentiment must inev- 
itably be distinct and separate.’’ I don’t see very clearly 
the reason. If it is sentimental to put into business the 
Golden Rule, then it seems to me that business and senti- 
ment ought to be much oftener in partnership. It is quite 
possible that there would be fewer colossal fortunes in a 
society governed by such principles, but the many would 
then enjoy what is now the privilege of the few. 

It would not be an easy matter to adjust the wages ina 
large business so tLat the rights of each should be exactly 
assured, but it is a very important thing that the Chris 
tian Church should try to teach the best way to do it. 

DONNEFF. 


criticises 
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ALUM IN OUR BREAD. 


A CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF BAK- 
ING POWDERS AND ITS RESULTS, 


THE USE OF ALUM AND [TS DELETERIOUS 
EFFECTS—OPINIONS OF MEDICAL EXPERTS- 


PROMPT ACTION OF THE BROOKLYN BOARD 

OF HEALTH, ETC 

In order that tne people of the country may 
fully understand the causes of the present 
excitement as to the use of alum in baking 
powders, a history of the agitation is neces- 
sary: 

In the *“Scientitic American” of Nov. 16 ap- 
peared an article by an eminent chemist of 
New York showing the presence of alum in 
large quantities in a number of baking pow- 
ders. 

This articie was copied into many news- 
papers, creating great excitement in every 
household where baking powder was used. 
Tbe popular feeling grew so strong that in 
the early part of December, at a meeting of 
the Brooklyn Board of Health, on motion of 
President Crane the Sanitary Superintendent 
was directed to procure samples of the various 
kinds of baking powders sold in Brooklyn, 
have them analyzed, and inake a report there- 
on to the board. 

Sanitary Superintendent Raymond, M.D., 
has presented to the Board of Health substan- 
tialiy the following report on baking powders 
and cream of tartar, and the effects of alum 
on the human system. He says: 

Without going in detail into the constitution 
of baking powders, 1t will only be necessary 
to say that they are made with bicarbonate 
of soda, or carbonate of ammonia and cream 
of tartar, chemically known as the bitartrate 
of potassa. These powders are especially 
used in making biscuit and cakes. Betore tne 
days of baking powders, and even now in 
many families, the cream of tartar and bicar- 
bonate of soda were purchased separately 
from the grocer, and a baking powder extem- 
porized in each kitchen; but the lack of skill, 
resuiting in lumps of soda in the product, led 
manutacturers to ascertain the proper pro- 
portions of these two salts, and to mix them, 
selling the compound as a baking powder. 
These manutacturers claim that the cream of 
tartar sold in the shops is very variable, and 
that nothing short of chemical analysis will 
determine the amount of cream of tartar in 


each sample: that this the householder cannot | 


do bimself, and therefore is unable to combine 
with it the proper proportion of soda. 

Ibis variability in the quality ot cream of 
tartar needs the chemist to detect it. and the 
extepsive use of baking powders would seem 
to indicate that there is a popular demand for 
them, due to the inability of the average cook 
to make her bisuits and cakes successfully 
when she herselr mixes the cream of tartar 
and the soda. We have been unable to find in 
any drug store or grocery good cream of tar- 
tar sold at retail for jess than sixty cents a 
pound, while in some places it was as bigh as 
eighty-five cents. Some of the manufactur 
ers, in order to supply a cheap baking powder, 
have introduced alum as an ingredient, and 
this seems to be the only satisfactory reasor 
for its use that can be given. Bicarbonate of 
soda is used in these alum powders, as ip 
the others, and carbonic acid gas is similarly 
produced. 

In many countries alum has long been used 
by bakers iu bread-making. The effects of 
alum on the human body are well known and 
are, beyond doubt, injurious when taken in 
large quantities, or in small quantities often 
repeated. All authorities agree in this, and 
tnere is no room for discussion. 

The report of the Brooklyn Board concludes 
as follows: 

From a careful examination I am satisfied 
that the weight of evidence is against the use 
of alum in baking powders, and that the risks 
incurred in its use are too great to be incurred 
for the sake of cheapness alone. The mu- 
cuous membrane of the stomach and the 
testinal canal is a delicate structure, aud 
materials which would produve no effect on 
the outside skin might irritate and inflame 
these organs. ‘ 

The New York “Evening Post’? bas been 
giving this subject some attention, and has 
published the result of some remarkable in- 
vestizations, which are worthy the close at- 
tention of thoughtful people. 

From its recent exposure of the use of burnt 
alum in some brands of baking powders, in 
place of cream of tartar, the following ex- 
tracts are mainly taken ; 

Pursuing tbe investigation of the quality of 
of the food sold in this city, the representative 
the * Evening Post” took up baking powder 
as one of the articles in most general use in our 
households. It is used by nearly every family 
in the city, and itis naturally of great impor- 
tance to those wbo eat the food made with it 
to know whether it contains anything injuri- 
ous to health. 

There are certain constituents of good bak- 
ing powder which may be regarded as entirely 
free from danger. They consist of pure grape 
cream of tartar, bicarbonate of soda, and 
carbonate of ammonia. The cream of tartar 
unites with the other two ingredients, and 
carbonic acid gas is thrown off, producing the 
same effect as yeast in a much shorter time. 
It bas been found, hewever, that alum will 
also unite with the other two articles, and 
carbonic acid gas will be produced. As alum 
costs less than three cents, while cream of 
tartar costs more than thirty cents, a pound, 
it is easy to see why alum is substituted for 
the latter by some baking powder manufact- 
urers. It is admitted by all medical authori- 
ties that cream of tartar leaves no injurious 
substance in the bread; alum, on the other 
band, is in itself an astringent, and there is 
wide and deep-seated prejudice against its 
use. In England and other countries the 
adulteration of food with alum is forbidden 
by law under heavy penalties. When used in 


baking powder, the alum forms a third salt, 
the hydrate of alumina, as wel) as the other 
|two. This hydrate of alumina is far more 
| easily soluble than the other two ; hence any 
| objection that may exist as to the use of alum 
| alone in bread applies with greater force to 
| its use in baking powder. This fact can be 
proved by the following named authorities: 
Parke is the leader of the new school of 
hygiene in England. In his ‘Treatise on 
| Hygiene” he says: 
Looking, then, to the positive evidence, 
jand the reasonableness of that evidence, it 
|} seems to me extremely likely that strongly 
atumed bread does produce the injurious 
effects ascribed to it. These effects, as he 
previously states, are indigestion, griping, 
constipation, and kindred troubles resulting 





|}from irritation of the mucous membrane, 
| produced by the astringent properties of 
} alum. 


| Persons who have not strong constitutions, 
| growing girls, young children and nursing 
mothers, are particularly liable to the evil 
effects produced by this use of alum. Heart- 
burn and the prevalent forms of indigestion 
are often solely traceable to the action of 
alum on the delicate coats of the stomach. 

To make sure of knowing the action of 
alum, the Evening Post’s representative ob- 
tained the following expressions of opinion 
as to its effect when used in baking powder 
from some physicians of New-York of the 
| highest reputation and ability: 

Wm. A. Hammond, formely Surgeon-Gen- 
eral United States, of No. 43 West Fifty-fuurth 
street, expressed himself as perf. ctly certain 
of the injurious effects of alum, whether used 
alone to whiten bread or as an aduiterant of 
baking powder. Alluding to the claim ad- 
vanced that the alum was neutralized and 
changed into an insoluble salt be said that this 
was a wholly improbable assumption, since 
such a perfect change could not take place 
unless the amounts of the alum and the bi- 
carbonate of soda were combined in the 
exact chemical ratio necessary for each to 
absorb all of the other. Not only wus this 
imposible in the manutacture of large quan- 
tities of baking powder, but the homogeneous 
character of the compound could not. be ex- 
actly maintained throughout the whole mass, 
and, therefore, thers would be sure to be a 
certain amount of free alum in any bread 
made with an alum baking powder. But 
even if the exact proportion were maintained, 
the salts formed would retain their injurious 
properties, as they would be dissolvea in the 
gastric juice. The gastric juice contained 
not only lactic acid, but a large amount of 
hs dro-chloric acid, and both the sulphate and 
bydrave of alumina would be dissolved. The 
pute pone might not be, but in that case the 
bread would be deprived of one of its most 
desirable ingredients, making the use of alum 
not only dangerous to the stomach, but de 
teriorating to the food. 

“The hydrate of alumina,’ Dr. Hammond 
said, *‘would certainly be injurious to the 
mucous membrane. It would inevitably 
tend to constipate the bowels and interfere 
with digestion; and anything ‘that tenas to 
render the albumen of the bread insoluble, 
and, therefore, takes away from its nutritive 
value, is injurious.” 

Dr. Willard Parker said that if alum was 
substituted for cream of tartar in baking 
powder, in his opinion such powder would be 
injurious to health. 

Dr. Alonzo Clark considers that alum has its 
uses, but should not be ignorantly taken into 
the stomach in food. A substance which can 
derange the stomach, and in certain cases 
produce vomiting, should not be tolerated in 
baking powder. 

Dr. Le Grand N. Denslow, of No. 225 West 
| Twenty-third Street, gave the following as 
his opinion on this subject : 

Bread containing the salts of alum, which 
are freely soluble in the gastric juice, is un- 
doubtedly prejudicial to health, the salts 
acting as irritants to the stomach. 

Other great authorities, such as Carpenter, 
Thompson, Gibbon, and Normandy, all agree 
that the continued use of bread containing 
alum will bring about dyspepsia and other 
troubles. 

Dr. Sayre, former President of the Board 
of Health, said to one of the representatives 
of the New York press: 

After the experiments in this line by Liebig 
and other distinguished chemists, and vivi- 
sectors with alum on cats, dogs and other 
animals, with ihe published § resuits, we 
may well ask what is the use of such experi- 
ments if we do not apply them to practice in 
the preservation of human life and health? 
The Board of Health should see to this. 

Dr. Waller, chemist for the New York 
Board of Health, when asked by a “Sun” 
reporter as to the injurious effects of alum 
replied : 

You know what the effect of alum is when 
you take some of it in yourmouth; well, that 
is just the effect it has upon the coats of the 
stomach. 

The analysis of the various baking powders, 
as officiaily reported by the Brooklyn Board 
of Health, reveals only two brands centaining 
alum being sold in that city—Dooley'’s and 
Patapsco. 

As to the cream of tartar powders, the same 
report mentions the Royal Baking Powder as 
free from alum or any other substance inju- 
rious to life and health. 

Having obtained the foregoing, the reporter 
called at the office of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der Company, No. 171 Duane street, the manu- 
facturers of the Royal Baking Powder, a 
brand which the report of the Brooklyn Board 
of Health revealed to be pure. Mr. J. C. 
Hoagland, President of the company. gave the 
following replies: 

Reporter— What is the cause of the present 
excitement about baking powders? 

Mr. Hoagiand—It is due to the substitution 
of alum for cream of tartar by some manu- 
facturers, 














Reporter—Have you ever used any alum in 
the Roya! Baking Powder? 

Mr. Hoagland—No, sir. 

Reporter—But I find that it is used by others. 
What is it used tor? 

Mr. Hoagland—I presume because it is 
cheaper than cream of tartar, which it re- 
places. 

Reporter — You 
larger profit by 
cream of tartar? 

Mr. Hoagland—Yes, fora time such substi- 
tion would more than double our profits. 

Reporter—Why. then, do you not use it? 

Mr. Hoagland—For two reasons; first, the 
authorities on this point are so positive and 
conclusive that the continued use of alum in 
this way is dangerous to health that we could 
not conscientiouly use it: if others choose to 
tuke risks on the public health we shall not 
follow them, preferring to continue the use 
of pure grape cream of tartar, which is de- 
monstrated to be wholesome; second, our ex 
perience during twenty years has satisfied us 
that that which is best for the public is best 
forus. We cannot afford to peril the reputa- 
tion of the Royal Baking Powder. 

Reporter—Can you give me any information 
about cream of tartar, how and where you 
procure it? 

Mr. Hoagland . There are several substitute 
or“ patent” cream of tartars on tbe market, 
principally made from bones treated with a 
strong corrosive acid: but the cream of tartar 
we use is a fruit acid; it exists naturally in 
the grape, and during fermentation of the tart 
wines of France it is deposited on the sides 
and bottom of the casks. In unrefined 
state it is called crude tartar, or argols, and is 
taken from the casks after the wine is drawn 
off. Eacb farmer bas his crop of it, according 
to the amount of wine he has produced. This 
company is the largest user of cream of tartar 
in the world, and we have our agents in vari 
parts of Europe collecting the crude 
material. Itisimported into this country as 
Argols, aud then subjected to the higher pro- 
cesses of refining, by which it is purified es- 
pecially for our purposes, forming pure white 
crystals, which we grind to powder, and in 
this form we use it as an ingredient of our 
baking powder. 

Otber interviews were had, all to the same 
general effect, namely, that alum is used by 
many manufacturers to cheapen their pow- 
der and enable them to undersell their com- 
petitors. Mamy of them are probably igno- 
rant of the evil effects of alum on the sys- 
tem, while others are indifferent as long as 
they make money, and no one can be said to 
have dropped dead from taking their powder. 

By this exposure Of the injurious effects of 
alum in baking powder. the public must not 
be frightened from using powders 
when properly made. 

In the report of Prof. Elwyn Waller, Assist- 
ant Health Inspector of New York Board of 
Health, on baking powder, in 1872, the public 
are reccommended to purchase one of the 
well-known brands of baking powder, in 
preference to purchasing the cream of tartar 
separately, as this substance was found in all 
cases to be adulterated with sulphate of lime, 
commonly calied terra alba, and to such an 
extent that in most cases the cream of tartar 
was really terra alba, to which a small quan- 
tity of cream of tartar had been added. The In- 
spector farther states that when the mixture 
is made on a larger scale in a factory, and the 
baking powder is put up in packages ready 
for use, the manufacturer experiences no 
difficulty, in the first place, of securing good 
muterials free from adulteration, and second 
ly, in mixing these materials in the proper 
proportions. 

Dr. Mott, the Government chemist, in his 
review on the subject in the * Scientific Amer- 
ican,” makes special mention of having ava 
lyzed the Royal Bakivg Powder, and found it 
composed of wholesome materials. He also 
advises the public to avoid purchasing baking 
powders as sold loose or in bulk, as he found 
by analysis of many samples that the worst 
adulterations are practiced in this form—the 
label and trade-mark of a well-known and 
responsible manufacturer, he adds, is the 
best protection the public can have. 
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The Hymn Service. 

Most Sunday-school laborers feel the nced 
of good Songs tor Sunday-scbool worship. 
Some Schools are sorely pressed for funds to 
carry on their operations; and while the ordi- 
nary Song Books published at $30 per 100 
copies are the cheapest of all the Sunday- 
school helps, and in the opinion of the Pub 
lishers the 160 page boc k is the most satisfac- 
tory size, yet Messrs. BIGLOW & MAIN have 
determined to meet the demand for a low 
priced book, and have issued the “*HyMNn 
SERVICE” containing 115 Hymns and Tunes, 
by a large number of authors of established 
reputation, costing only $10 per 100 copies. 
The “Hymn Service” contains Songs adapted 
to any and all of the demands of Sunday- 
school worship. It embraces Hymns that 
have peculiar adaptation to all the Interna- 
tional Lessons for 1879. An Index has been 
prepared showing at least three Songs appro- 
priate for each lesson of the year. The 
“Hymn Service’ is sent by mail, post paid, 
on receipt of 15 cents. If your bookseller 
does not sell it, send at once to the Publishers, 
get a copy, and examine it, 








Publisher's Department. 


New YorK, Fesrvary 19, 1879. 











Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union. 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Cnaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors wiil not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
sts mps. 

Boston OFFICE 
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Vitalized Phosphates. 
A Brain and Nerve Food. 
nerves once shattered a man becomes a bur 
den to himself and to the world until relieved, 
Build up, vitatize, reinforce by using Vital- 
ized Phosphates. Physicians have prescribed 
150,000 packages in all forms of debility and 
nervousness. F, 666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 
For sale by Drugyists. 
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Make Your Plans Beforehand. 

By no class of people is the need of syste- 
matic planning of expenses more keenly felt 
than by housekeepers of defined 
who are obliged to make a limited amount of 
money fulfillall their requirements for the 
season. By deciding beforeband how much 
they willdevote to every branch of domestic 
expenditure, and settling what they will buy, 
and at what prices, they avoid the risk of 
being extravagant in one direction only to 
find themselves cramped in another: their 
expenses are well balanced, their purchases 
judicious, and their purses and tempers alike 
better preserved. 

Many ladies who wish to systematize their 
housekeeping subscribe to Ebrich’s Fashion 
Quarterly. In this valuable periodical they 
will find engravings, descriptions, and prices 
of every necessity of the coming season, as 
well as of a bost of useful and ornamental 
household articles, while the Jiterary contents 
will furnish amusement and instruction for 
their leisure moments. The Spring number 
is announced for the early part of March, but 
the publishers, Messrs. Ehrich & Co., of 287 to 
295 Eighth Avenue, bave prepared a con 
densed specimen copy, full of valuable intor- 
mation, which they offer to send to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a three-cent stamp for 
postage. The subscription price for the en- 
tire year is only 50c 


incomes 


The Bicycle. 

Bicycling, already a recognized means of 
travel in England, is gaining a place in this 
country; and before long, no doubt, the cu- 
rious vehicle with its immense front and 
diminutive back wheel will ve a familiar ob 
ject in our streets and roads. The modern 
bicycle is as different from the velocipede of 
a few years ago as that was different from the 
child’s toy ef the same name. In the bicycle 
we have a front wheel with a diameter of 
from forty-two to fifty-eight inches, ov top of 
which sits the traveler. and a back wheel 
whose diameter is only from sixteen to twenty 
inches, a disproportion which, as may be seen 
from a cut on another page, gives it the ap- 
pearance of a one-wheeled concern. The ad 
vantage of this ager the old machine will be 
readily seen. The situation of the seat allows 
a larger front wheel, thus guining in speed 
and making the act of propelling it more like 
walking than pusbing with the feet as in the 
velocipede, which is so tiresome and injurious 
a motion. In this country the Pope M’f'g 
Co., of Boston, Mass., are making a machine 
which in its mechanism is equal if not supe- 
rior to the best English models, and in point 
of finish is far ahead. The wheel is of the 
reliable spider pattern, each spoke headed in 
the felloe and fastened at the hubs with nip- 
ples and locknuts. The felloe is V shaped 
and the tires are of solid red rubber. Each 
wheel runs on cone bearings. The backbone 
is of hollew steel, and the open steering 
head, in one solid forging. receives the ad- 
justable center, which connects it with the 
backbone. With one of these a traveler may 
ride twenty-five to thirty-five miles at a 
stretch without any considerable fatigue, and 
at the rate of eleven, twelve or even fifteen 
milesan hour. For purposes of exercise it is 
incomparable. Asa locomotive power it aug- 
ments three-fold the eapabilities of any ordi- 
nary man. 


The ‘* St. Nicholas” is a first-class hotel 
in all its appointments. Its rooms, single and 
en suite, are large and well ventilated. Eleva- 
tor connects directly with the ladies’ entrance. 
Table and attendance throughout acknowl- 
edged as surpassed by none in the world. 


New Music. 
Messrs. Ditson & Co.'s advertisenients, which 
are changed every two weeks, keep one in- 
formed about new and reliable music. 


For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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BISHOP SIMPSON ON PREACHING. 

It is doubtful whether there is anything really new to 
be said on the subject of preaching; the ground has 
often been gone over; and however a sermon may differ 
from other forms of persuasive eloquence, the same 
fundamental principles of rhetoric and logic apply that 
bave been so often illustrated from the days of Quin- 
tilian to our own. There is in this course of Yale 
Lectures a special difficulty, viz., that each successive 
lecturer follows a course of preaching by some one who 
has also made preacbing a life-study and bas brought to 
ihe seminary the results of bis life-thought. Thus each 
successive lecturer has a more difficult task than his 
ptedecessor. We wish that the terms of the founda- 
tion permitted—as we believe it does not—a layman to 
serve as a lecturer. The preachers bave been telling the 
students how to preach. If such a lawyeras Mr. Evarts 
or such a merchant as Mr. Dudge could tell them what 
their cor gregations waut to hear it would afford an in- 
structive variety in a course which it is not easy other- 
wise to preserve from sameness without sacrificing truth. 

But the principle of Paul applies to this as to all in- 
struction. ‘‘ To write the same things (to repeat) to me 
is not grievous, and for you it is safe.” There are new 
men coming on the stage that need new instruction. 
And their example is stronger and clearer than precept; 
and to see asd hear successively the great preachers, 
and to learn from their own lips the story of their own 
methods, is itself both a guidance and an insptration. 
Bishop Simpson’s lectures must have been both in their 
delivery; and in the book form they cannot be other 
than both to the much larger congregation which he 
will thus address. 

It may be conceded in the outset that these lectures 
are not remarkably pr-found, but neither are they in the 
least bit dull; they are not remarkably original, but 
they never strain after it; they are not learned, neither 
are they scholastic. Once or twice the bishop seems to 
us to be at fault in his logic. That preaching is not 
much demanded where it is unknown or neglected does 
not prove that it arises not from a perceived necessity, 
but from a divine ordinance. Supply always creates 
demand. When coal-oil was unknown it was not de- 
manded; now we cannot get along without it. There 
are a goodly number of families in the United States 
who cannot get along without the Christian Union; but 
where it is unknown it is not demanded, unfortunately 
both for us and for the unknowing. It arises, however, 
from a perceived necessity, not from a divine ordinance. 
The bishop seems to us sometimes to take up & conven- 
tional idea without inquiring into its soundness. We 
are far from denyiog that there is such a thing as a 
‘divine call to the ministry” because we see no reason 
to believe that the Lord ordains his ministers any more 
than his merchants; that John Hall was any more divine- 
ly called than Peter Cooper, or rather that Peter Cooper 
was any less divinely called than Jobn Hall, But in 
the main the positions of these lectures are sound; the 
practical advice is always good; the personality in them 
makes them peculiarly inspiring; aud their spirit is a 
delightful illustration of what, in its unconventional 
simplicity, every sermon should be. Bishop Simpson 
does not try to be an orator; therefore he is one. 

Of this patural and unconventional spirit his humor 
may be mentioned as at once an evidence and an illustra- 
tion. He doeg not even hesitate to use a pun; ‘‘ Jonah 
would not go to Nineveh till he had been well whaled.” 
But generally bis humor, of which there is considerable, 
consists, as the highest humor does, in condensation of 
truth, in sudden and unexpected flashes of it. Take as 
an example this picture of the conventional old minister: 

“The old minister sits down under his vine or fig-tree, and 
there is none to molest him or make him afraid. He hurls 
thunderbolts at the heads of scientists who are a thousand 
miles away and wiil never hear his denunciation. He des- 
cants upon the sins of Egyptians who have been mummies 
for three thousand years; or upon the pride of Babylon or 
Nineveh, which have been swept away by the flood of ages.”” 

There is nothing more luminous than true humor; 
and if the Yale students learned nothing else from these 
lectures they would owe a not inconsiderable debt to 
the man who, by his example, has taught them that 
even a bishop has a right to be funny. 

This is, however, by no means the chief lesson which 
the student will derive from reading, which the Yale 
students did derive from bearing, these lectures. Simple, 
unaffected, natural they are; commonplace they are not. 
Their tbree characteristics are simplicity, practical 
good sense, snd,deep spiritual earnestness. There are 
no idiosyncrasies in them. There are no counsels de- 
rived from the books and given at second hand. Their 
wisdom has been learned in the school of experience; 
their gold has been mined in actual life. The lectures 
have not a tinge of egotism; but they abound in per- 


1 Lectures on Preaching. Delivered before the Theological 
Department of Yale College. By Matthew Simpson, D.D.. 
LL.D., a Bishop in the M. E, Church. Nelson & Phillips, 





sonal experience. A brief autobiography could be 
culled from these pages; indeed we had remarked the 
passages which, woven together, would furnish such an 
autobiography, but the limits of space in such an article 
as this forbid our use of them. They are not the least 
interesting and valuable portion of the book. Every 
phase of ministerial experience has autobiographical ligbt 
thrown upon it; the call to the ministry, the battle with 
discouragement, the difference between declamation and 
true oratory, the value of consecration and singleness 
of purpose, the cause and cure of bronchitis, may be 
mentioned as illustrations. The Bishop, by his wise 
use of his own life, justifies and commends the Methodist 
practice of weaving in experience with instruction and 
exhortation. Methodist we call it, though if this be 
truly Methodism then St. Paul was as true a Methodist 
as John Wesley, and David as true a Methodist singer 
as John’s brother Charles. 

We can conceive no readier way in which, for a small 
sum of money, a layman in any congregation can give 
a new impulse and inspiration to his pastor than by 
presenting to him « copy of Bishop Simpson’s Yale 
‘** Lectures on Preaching.” 


LIFE OF BISHOP CUMMINS. ' 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have done the Christian 
public service by their issue of the life of this remarka- 
ble man. It is a well written and readable book of 
more tban five hundred pages, and will be welcomed as 
a contribution to the religious biograpby of our times 
by many who value the records of an earnest and effect- 
ive life; especially by those who are for any reason in- 
terested in the important movement to which Bishop 
Cummins gave his closing years, on the causes of which 
this volume sheds some light. 

The type is clear and beautiful, the engravings are 
good, and the make-up of the book altogether hand- 
some and attractive. 

It must always be a difficult task for a woman to write 
the life of her husband. Mrs. Cummins bas acquitted 
herself in a way highly creditable of ber self-imposed 
labor of love. The memoir is fair and candid. It is 
written in a just and kindly spirit, and as free from 
adulation of its subject as it is from aspersion of those 
who differed most widely from him, and whose course 
toward him was the occasion of much pain. The 
character of Bishop Cummins as presented by his wife 
is singularly attractive, but no one who knew him well 
will deem it overdrawn. 

Bishop Cummins was born at Smyrna, Del., in 1822, 
and graduated with honor at Dickinson College, Pa., in 
1841. He became a licentiate of the Methodist Church 
in the year following, and entered the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 1845. After holding 
some of the most important churches in that commun- 
ion he was chosen Assistant Bishop of the diocese of 
Kentucky and consecrated to that office in 1866. He 
had previous’y received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Princeton College, New Jersey, in 1857. In 1873 
he resigned his episcopate and ministry in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The Reformed Episcopal Church 
was organized in December of the same year, and he 
was elected its Presiding Bishop. He died after a brief 
illness, June 26th, 1876, aged fifty-four. That he was 
aman of no ordinary ability no candid reader of this 
volume can doubt. Of this the positions of influence 
and responsibility which he filled, the large congrega- 
tions to which he continuously ministered and the 
results of his administration in the diocese of Kentucky 
afford quite conclusive evidence. 

In reading this story of his life we discover in him no 
traces of a selfish and ambitious nature. He seems ever 
to have been the humble and lowly-minded disciple of 
his great Master. In the pulpit he was a prince, and 
there he had few equals. Great congregations gathered 
about him in Richmond, Va., Washington, D. C., Balti- 
more, Md., and Chicago, Ill., and he was urgently 
solicited to take charge of large churches in San Fran- 
cisco and New York. His character combined in a 
remarkable degree firmness and decision, with gentle- 
ness, affectiovateness and humility. His great desire 
was to be supremely loyal to the truth of God, and it 
was this fidelity to principle which led him, in the year 
1873, when thoroughly convinced that the struggle for 
evangelical truth, as against sacerdotalism and sacra- 
mentalism, in the Protestant Episcopal Cbhurcb, was 
a lost cause, to resign bis episcopate in the communion 
he bad loved and served so long aad go out, like Abra- 
ham, not knowing whither he went. 

Writing in Chicago under date February 10, 1864, he 
says: ‘* The cause of evangelical truth is very dear to 
me, and though I try to work harmoniously with those 
who differ with me J cannot compromise what I believe to 
be Gospel truth.” 

Again, a few days later, he says: ‘‘] am truly anxious 
to preserve harmonious relations with all classes of 


1 Memoir of George David Cummins, D.D. First Bishop of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church. By his wife. New York: 
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Churchmen in the Diocese, and nothing” but the truth 
of the gospel as I understand it will move me’ to an an- 
tagonistic position.” 

These sentences furnish a key to his whole character 
and history. His best monument is the church of 
which in the providence of God be was the founder, 
and in which his name and memory will ever be cher- 
ished in reverent and affectionate esteem. 

The volume before us, professing to be simply a per- 
sonal memoir, does not enter with any length or 
minuteness into the origin and early history of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, but it contains a number of 
letters from Bishops and prominent clergymen in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church which indicate very 
clearly the drift of affairs which finally issued in the 
establishment of the youngest born in our sisterhood of 
churches; and for this reason, if no other, the book 
should be read by all observers of current church 
history. 


The Art Journal. A fine steel engraving from Maclise’s 
famous painting of the banquet scene in Macbeth serves as 
a frontispiece for the February number of “ Appleton’s 
Art Journal.” A space of a few inches square can hardly 
be expected to do full justice to a painting perhaps the 
most important of a quasi-historica] character ever pro- 
duced by this artist. Nevertheless Mr. Sharpe, the en- 
graver, has preserved the spirit and tone of the original 
with great success. The picture was painted in 1840, the 
year in which Maclise was elected a member of the Royal 
Academy, and represents him at his best. The moment 
selected is that in which Lady Macbeth is endeavoring to 
reassure the guests, who, startled at the King’s to them 
inexplicable terror, are at a loss what to do. Banquo’s 
ghost, or the place where it appears to Macbeth, is natu- 
rally the center of attention, and the company looks per- 
plexedly toward the vacant chair in the foreground, two 
of the attendants pressing forward with torches and peer- 
ing into the darkness. Standing before the canvas one is 
half conscious of an inclination to glauce over one’s shoul- 
der to look for the ghost, and often the discovery of the 
shadowy form from which the king shrinks in the paralysis 
of fear is fairly startling to the spectator. All this is well 
shown in the engraving, which is one of the best that has 
recently appeared in the “Journal.” A large etching by 
Rajon, after a painting by Gérome, is the second of the 
full-page illustrations, and the third is a copy of Ary 
Scheffer's design for an ‘‘Adoration.’’ Among the literary 
contents we note the beginning of a series by Mr. A. J. 
Bloor, the architect, under the title, “Our Domestic 
Architecture.”’ It promises to treat of such buildings as 
may be regarded as the outgrowth of our American life. 
‘British Painters” is continued, with a sketch of John 
Maewhirter, R.A.; ‘ American Painters,’”’ with Thomas 
Moran and J. R. Meeker. ‘‘ New York Interiors” has two 
illustrations, showing a dining-room and a_ boudoir. 
Another new feature is a series of papers entitled ‘‘ Biblia 
in the Lenox Collection,” which will be interesting to all 
who love what is rare in this department of curious litera- 
ture. Mr. Lenox’s is one of the richest private collections 
in the world. 

Signor Monaldini’s Niece. No Name Series. (Roberts 
Bros.) If the intimation of the publishers of this charm- 
ing tale that it is written by one of three people, to wit: 
Miss Dudu Fletcher (author of ‘‘ Kismet”), Ouida, or W. W. 
Story, really involves the fact of its authorship, we 
should have no hesitation in setting it down to Mr. Story. 
Miss Fletcher, unless she has radically changed her method, 
could not have contrived so artistic and harmonious an 
action, nor Ouida such a moral purpose; while hardly 
any one but Mr. Story could have sketched so picturesquely 
those phases of Roman life of which the book is made up 
and with which he of all men is most familiar. The story 
itself is not an elaborate one. The elaboration is in the 
artistic finish of the detail; so that in reading it one gets 
very much the same sort of impression as in surveying one 
of Gérome’s or Meissonier’s pictures. A young and beauti- 
ful Italian girl is left to the guardianship of her uncle, who 
while treating her with some show of affectior yet makes 
her the object of degrading suspicions and subjects her to 
the closest espionage. Against this she not unnaturally 
rebels, and happily finds potential friends in a certain 
Roman countess and an Italian excellenza, both occupy- . 
ing part of her uncle’s palace. With the latter, whose 
wife is the inmate of a lunatic asylum, she falls in love. 
The sentiment is returned, and the action of the story turns 
upon their subsequent relations, in which, though terribly 
tried, the girl is never for a moment deflected from her 
high standard of moral purity and religious enthusiasm. 
The man, too, is such an example of chivalric high- 
mindedness as we rarely meet in the modern novel, and 
hardly ever in stories of French or Italian life. In the 
action of the story there are not a few dramatic situations, 
of which the strongest and least expected occurs on the 
very last page. 


Oliver Goldsmith. By William Black. (Harpers.) The 
pleasing habit which Mr. Black has of writing clever and 
popular books has stood him in good stead in the present 
instance, although it is perhaps a dangerous experiment 
for a novelist to attempt to write a biography. The reader 
who looks for evidence that the habitual writer of fiction 
is hampered when he finds himself contined by the harness 
of realities will not be at a loss to find what he seeks, 
though we fancy that his discoveries will depend upon the 
imagination more than upon facts. Mr. Black has happily 
realized that too much has been made by Goidsmith’s biog- 
raphers of the shabby way in which he was treated. The 
fact probably is that if the world had given him more con 
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sideration and more money he would have abused the one 
and wasted the other as recklessly as he did the portions 


that actually fell to his share. Mr. Black does full justice 
to the kindly genius of the man but does not apologize for 
his faults and weaknesses, nor for the neglect with which 
the world treated him during a part of his career. Of 
this ill-treatment, indeed, Mr. Black is rather incredulous, 
but admits that since the British public has made up its 
mind that Goldsmith was an abused man there is small use 
in trying to have the verdict corrected. The accounts of 
the production of the famous plays ‘The Good-natured 
Man” and ** She Stoops to Conquer” are judiciously brief, 
vet not so brief as to be shorn of their interest, and in 
general the book will be found better adapted to popular 
wants than the more bulky though fuller biographies that 
have preceded it. 

The Bibliography of Ruskin, by Richard Herne Shep- 
herd. (John Wiley & Sons.) While ‘‘ Modern Painters”’ 
is selling in London for fifty guineas and Ruskin’s works 
in early editions are bringing one hundred guineas, John 
Wiley & Sons continue to present to us a reprint of the 
works of the Slade Professor at prices within moderate 
means and ina style worthy of even Ruskin’s refinement of 
criticism. This latest addition to their Ruskin Library is 
searcely less valuable than the writing by the author's 
own hand. It is a pamphlet book of forty-four pages and 
represents years of labor. No better guaranty of its com- 
pleteness could be furnished than the note from Mr. Ruskin 
sent to the editor, in which he says that it ‘‘ will be in the 
highest degree useful to myself;” and, ‘‘ You know so 
much more about me than I remember about anything 
that I can’t find a single thing to correct or add.”’ The 
bibliography contains not only the well known works of 
Mr. Ruskin and a detail of their contents, but also the 
large number of pamphlets cast out by that earnest soul 
as protest against some wrong or plea for some oppression, 
or solution of some vexed question. Also the numerous 
newspaper articles, letters and replies, some of which be- 
ing lost, material for understanding the:man himself would 
be wanting. All this is arranged in chronological order, 
beginning with ‘‘Enquiries on the Causes of the Color of the 
Water of the Rhine,’’ published in Loudon’s Magazine of 
Natural History in 1834—Mr. Ruskin’s first literary field— 
when he was sixteen years old. 

Poems of House and Home, by John James Piatt. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. Mr. Piatt’s poetry, while it 
rarely rises to the sublime, has a uniformity of excellence 
that entitles him to rank with the popular poets of the day. 
This collection of bis verses embraces nearly all his recent 
poems as they have appeared from time to time in current 
literature, or have been read on festal occasions. The con- 
cluding ode read at the opening of the Cincinnati Music Hall 
in May last has an interest for all music lovers, and New 
York we suppose may assume that she has the hdnor of 
being referred to by the poet with the words ‘ Traffic’s 
greed and Mammon’s shrine,”’ in his justifiable exultation 
over the manner in which Cincinnati out-bid her in the 
contest for the most popular musical director of the day. 
The title of the book is not strictly indicative of the char- 
acter of all the poems, for we find some whose connection 
with hearth and home is remote, if it exists at all. Mr. 
Piatt’s wide circle of friends and admirers will secure for 
his poems a warmer welcome than usually falls to the lot 
cf volumes of miscellaneous verses. 

History of the Reformation, in Germany and Switzerland 
Chiefly. By Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, late Professor in Or- 
dinary at Basel. Translated from the 4th edition by 
Evelina Moore. Vol. I. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 
Hagenbach, if not a theologian of remarkable acuteness or 
depth, was a liberal-minded, dispassionate writer, pos- 
sessed of more literary skill than is common among Ger- 
man theological scholars. He wrote a number of books 
which, without being superficial, are adapted to interest a 
circle of readers much wider than the distinctively theo- 
logical class. His work on the Reformation is one of 
them. It is founded on original studies, and is composed 
in a fresh, agreeable style. It is mainly confined to Ger- 
many and Switzerland. While doing full justice to Luther, 
Hagenbach is equally careful to exhibit the merits of the 
Swiss Reformers. His work, in the quality of historical 
accuracy and impartiality, is much to be preferred to that 
of D’Aubigné. 

The Commercial Products of the Sea, by P. LL. Sim- 
monds, editor of the English ‘“‘ Journal of Applied Sci- 
ence’ (Appletons), contains a number of illustrations, and 
describes ‘‘ food products ’’ ‘‘ contributions to industry,’ 
‘and contributions to art.” Naturalists have classified 
altogether about 13,000 species of fish, nine-tenths of which 
live in salt water; but, if we except the Chinese, few na- 
tions have taken advantage of this source of nutritious 
food until within a few years. Public attention has of late 
been drawn to the fisheries by the Halifax award, and it is 
to be hoped that our fishermen will now see that it is far 
bettter to develop their own fisheries thar trust to those 
which really belong to another people. Mr. Simmonds’s 
book affords a great deal of interesting information which 
can only be otherwise obtained, so far as we know, by ref- 
erence to separate works of travel and science. 

Reading as a Fine Art, by Ernest Legouvé (Roberts 
Brothers), is a neat little volume, tastefully bound, and 
well gotten up in all respects. It is written in a clear, 
sprightly and peculiarly French style, which is especially 
agreeable because not often met with in works of this 
kind. The author makes this subject more like an inter- 
esting story than an essay on the Art of Reading, and one 
reads it, on this account, with more than ordinary interest. 
As a practical work, however, the book is not of great 
value; for it shows more the results of discipline in read- 
ing than how to attain those results. For those who are 
beginners in the art of reading the book affords little or 


no instruction; but to those who have some practical 
knowledge it will be found both interesting and instructive. 

As it May Happen, a story of American life and char- 
acter, by Trebor. (Porter & Coates.) Perhaps a better 
review could not be written of this book than the very 
brief quotation from Shakespeare which adorns its title 
page: ‘‘ Every man is odd;’’ unless indeed the quotation 
were so expanded as wo include the women also, It is an 
unfortunate propensity on the part of those who write 
“stories of American life and character’ that they feel 
called upon not only to describe odd and abnormal! people, 
but even to invest the most commonplace people with odd 
and abnormal traits, so that the story instead of a char- 
acter sketch becomes a caricature. Society viewed 
through the glass of ‘‘ As it May Happen” wears an awry 
and distorted look with which, we must frankly say, we 
in New York are not familiar. 

Grandmother Dear, by Mrs. Molesworth (Macmillan & 
Co.) Under her nom de plume of Ennis Graham Mrs. 
Molesworth is already plez arn 4 known toa large circle 
of young American readers. In her story of ‘‘ The Cuckoo 
Clock,” which appeared about a year ago, it was shown 
that she had a decided faculty for representing children 
as they are, a trait which is equally conspicuous in her 
latest tale, ‘Grandmother Dear.”” Without much action 
or plot, and with but little that is exciting in its move- 
ment, the book sketches in a quiet and pleasant way 
some phases of home life and several engaging characters, 
of whom one does not know whether to admire most the 
bright impulsive Molly, the thoroughly boyish Ralph or 
the quaint and lovable ‘‘ Grandmother Dear.” 

The Poet and His Master, by Richard Watson Gilder 
(Scribners.) One of the daintiest books of the season is 
this little volume of poems, most of them published from 
time to time in the papers or magazines and now gathered 
together to please the wide circle of Mr. Gilder’s admirers 
and perpetuate the author's deserved fame. Those who 
turn the pages of Scribner’s every month seeking, first of 
all, ‘‘ The Old Cabinet,” and are familiar with its graceful 
and pensive strains, will recognize in this collection the 
same practiced hand. Mr. Gilder’s verses are of the quiet 
contemplative order, though some of them do not lack in 
the picturesque and even dramatic element, and are all 
marked by a cultured taste and refined poetic sense. 

Art Needlework for Decorative Embroidery. Edited by 
Lucretia P. Hale. (8. W. Tilton & Co.) This is a reprint 
with additions, from the English, and is adapted to the 
use of professional or amateur workers in crewel, silk and 
appliqué embroidery. It gives general directions with a 
few patterns, and is intended to turn the present ficod- 
tide of decorative embroidery into more truly artistic 
channels. It is not always easy to see the artistic quality 
in much of the so-called art decorations; but there are 
given in this little book some principles which will, if fol- 
lowed, save us from the more shocking faults which make 
what should be objects of beauty positively hideous. 

Fairy Tales, Their Origin and Meaning; With some Ac 
count of Dwellers in Fairyland. By John Thackeray 
Bunce. (Macmillan & Co.) In this pretty volume of holi- 
day lectures Mr. Bunce carries us back to the Aryan 
myths, and traces, in a fascinating way, the fairy-tales and 
legends which from that source have spreagl through the 
literatures and beliefs of many nations. Even the young 
people, we think, will take new pleasure in their old favor- 
ites, Cinderella, Red Ridinghood, and Jack the Giant- 
Killer, when they are thus shown to have been at the be- 
ginning connected with the mysteries of the Dawn, the 
Wind and the Storm. 

Kelverdale, by the Earl of Desart. (Harpers.) In this 
story, one of the latest of the Franklin Square series, 
the author sketches in a bright and clever way those 
aspects of English life and society in the drawing room, 
the Halls of Parliament and the hunting ground which 
Trollope and his class have already made so familiar to 
American readers. The characters if somewhat disap- 
pointing are not unnatural, and the story, though disagree 
able in parts, brings the reader to a tolerably satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Signing the Contract. A novel by Martha Finley, and 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co. It is full of thrilling but 
never immoral situations and incidents, which fit into one 
another in a manner which is seldom equaled in fiction and 
hardly ever excelled for strangeness in life itself. The 
story will admirably meet the views of those who read 
novels for the pleasure of having their feelings wrought up 
only to be calmed down at the end by the satisfactory ad- 
justment of everybody to everything. 

A True Marriage, by Emily Spender, *‘ Franklin Square 
Library.” (Harpers.) If Emily Spender be a new writer 
and this her first nuvel she has made at the outset a 
marked success. Seldom does one read, even with the 
multitude of novels that are published, one that is stronger 
in construction, more vigorous in style or more successful 
in its obvious purpose, not only to entertain but to in- 
struct. From first to last there is a consistent develop- 
ment of character and an unfolding of plot, which if not 
intricate is harmonious and well sustained. 

LITERARY NOTES 

~Bret Harte is lecturing in London on California. 

—Mr. Ruskin has resigned the Slade Professorship at 
Oxford. 

—Prof. Dowden’s ‘ Shakspere”’ 
German. 

—Senor Castelar is going to lecture on Spanish literature 
at Oxfcrd. 

—Prof. J. R. Seelye has been lecturing in Scotland on 
Bismarck and Cavour. 

—A biography of the late Kar] Gutzkow, the German 
novelist, is to be written by Johannes Proelss, 


is being translated into 





~The Japanese government has authorized the publica 














tion of the Book of Genesis in the language of that coun- 
try 

—Dean Stanley has collected into a volume his various 
addresses and sermons, which Macmillan & Co. will pub- 
lish in a few days. Still furtber to increase the interest of 
the volume the publishers have added a photograph por- 
trait. 

—D. Lothrop & Co, announce that their ‘‘Wide Awake’’ 
has doubled its subscription list this season, and they an 
nounce a number of attractions fur the new volume. They 
also have in press an extended series of sermons by the late 
tev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams, edited by his son, Rev. W. H. 
Adame, 

—Sir James Maitieson, who has lately died, 
second largest landholder in the British Isles, being the 
owner of Lewis, over which he reigned in a very pictur 
esque fashion. Not unlikely be was the model of the 
‘King of Borva”’ in Mr. William Black’s ‘*’ 
Thule.”’ 

—The catalogue of scientific periodicals, preparing by 
Mr. Samuel H. Scudder for publication through the Har- 
vard University press, is well on toward completion. It 
will make an octavo of several hundred pages, and cover- 
ing, as it does, the field in all languages, will be a work of 
very great value. 

—The Queen has accepted the dedication of ‘The 
Memorials of the Royal Palace and Chapel of the Savoy,” 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The only mono- 
graph on the Savoy hitherto issued was written in 1844 by 
Mr. Gibson Lockhart, and printed at the Queen’s expense 
for private circutation. 

—Mr. William Cushing, the compiler of the * Index to 
the North American Review,” projects a similar index to 
the ‘‘Christian Examiner,” provided sufficient support is 
assured, It will make an 8vo. of 150 pages, and will cost 
subscribers $2.50 and postage. Mr. Cushing's address is 18 
Wendell St., Cambridge, Mass. 

—Boston actors take liberties with their texts, even 
Shakespeare's. At the Boston Theater, recently, the fol- 
lowing lines from ‘*‘ Macbeth,” Act V. scene 7, 

* We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 
* Here may you see the tyrant,’ "’ 
were thus rendered: 
‘We'll have thee painted and stuck on a pole.” 


was the 


The Princess of 


A recently published volume gives some interesting 
particulars of the hygienic and literary habits of several 
well-known authors, which we summarize as follows: 
O. B. Frothingham. Habits regular. Work from 8 or 9 
A.M. till lor2p.Mm. Afternoon for recreation. No severe 
brain work in the evening. Seldom more than six hours 
of sleep. Net an ‘early riser.’’ Dines late, but would 
prefer a mid-day dinner. No special diet. If living hi 
life over again would abstain from tea, coffee and wine 
F. W. Newman. The more he sleeps the better he is. Re- 
laxes labor at first sign of mental] strain. Likes a feather 
bed. Better suited by dry rubbing than by cold baths, 
T. W. Higginson. Writes by daylight only. Loves athletic 
‘exercise. Disinclined to all stimulants, such as wines, tea 
and coffee, and tobacco. Wm. Lloyd Garrison. A teeto- 
taller for more than half a century, and abominates 
tobacco, but makes moderate use of tea and coffee. Takes 
no regular exercise, and has undoubtedly fallen into too 
sedentary a habit. A. B. Alcott. Has proved the excel- 
lence of a fruit and bread diet by half a century’s tavora- 
ble experience. Ranks food in the following order: fruits, 
bread, vegetables. ‘‘ Distilled juices are forbidden,” and 
of flesh the less the better. Mark Hopkins. Studies till his 
head begins to feel heavy and then stops. Rarely has 
worked after 10P.M. Takes plenty ef sleep. Sarah J. 
Hale. Has been in the habit of early rising, and invaria- 
bly done all literary wo:k by daylight, especially in the 
morning. Elizabeth Oakes Smith. Never has allowed 
herself to eat a second time an article of food which has 
once ‘‘ disagreed” with her. De nti in fruits. 

BOOKS REC E LV ED. 
The receipt of all new publications deliv red at the Edit- 
oritl Rooms of this paper will be acknowt dyed in its carliest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will confer a favour by promotiy 


advising us uJ any omission in this respect. Accompa) tytny 
memoranda of pres are desirable in au cases. | 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 

Archer, Thomas, “ Decisive Events in History.” 

Cassell. Petter & Geipin. 1 75 
Baily, William E.. “Modern Rhymes. ’...J. B. Lippincott & Cv. 
Baraie, Emfly, * Jean ‘aatees PT mae .. Carters. 
Boardman, George W.," The } iodel Prayer.’ . Appletons, 
Boyesen, Hjalmar, * Goethe and sSeniller.’ - scribners. 2 u 
Cook, Joseph, * Boston Monday Lectures.” 

Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1 50 


ew 


* Congregatio nal Year-Bo ok.’ 
Davi-, Noah, heey mperaoce and Crime.”’ Nat. Temp. Society. 
Diekenga, J. E,* The worn Out shve.”. .....Chanecy R. Burne 


Desart, Earl of, “ Kelverdaie.”............. furpers 
Fuller, J. M., Studenw’s (owmentary on the — le.” Voll 
- button & Co. 2 


E. 
Geike, Cunnivgham, “* The English Reformauivn.’ ; 
“In Memoriam ©. C. Parspent Cocreserosccocvccesences 
James, Henry,‘ Society the Redeemed Form of Man.” 
vughton, Osgood & Co. 2 00 
Kuipne. James J., “ Adrift on the Black ao. 
B. Lippincott & (0, 
Knox, Loren L., * Evangelical Rationaliess. 
Hitchcock & Walden. 1 2) 
Macduff, J. R..* Welle Of Baom.”......c000 coccece Carters. w 
Me~herry, Richard, * Health and How vo Promote It’ 
Appletous 1 2 


Appletuons. 2 Ww 


Mathews, Julia A.,** Bessie Harrington's Youtere. 
L. F. Kandoiph & Co 

Miller, F. Max, * Origin and Growth ot ‘teligion, ". .Seribners. 2 5) 

Munday, Eugene M., * Cabinet Poems,”..J. B. Lippincott & to 4 

Ric bardson, Benjamin W.. * Moderate Drinking, 

. Temp. Society. 

Shakepeure, Charles, * St. Paul at Athens. —— scribners. 1 

Simpson, Matthew, LL.D.,* Lectures on Preaching.” 
Nelson & Phillips 

‘The Communi« n a A. D. F. Randolph & to 
: rue, Charles K., “ The Thirty Years’ War.” 

mpupeenned ~ Walden. | 2% 
¥ ors, Frederic, ** Bibelets and Curios.”’... ; Appletons. id 

* Within Sound of the Pn o2cccsen ccceges’ os .. Harpers 0 
Yonue, Charlotte M., * she Disturbing Flement.”’ ™ uy 

We have also received current numbers of the telowimng pubti 
cations: 

American Builder, American Observer, Atlantic, Baptist Home 
Mission Monthly, Catholic Presbyterian, Church of scotland Rec- 
ord, Evangelical Ghristendom, Harpers, Index Medicus, I[nterns- 
tional Review, Lippine. tt. Manufacturer and Builder, Magazine «{ 
Art, Medical Reoord, Missionary Record, People’s tuipit, Paciti 





School Journal, Saturday Magazine, sundat Magazine Unita: 
Review Western Homestead 
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Religious Hetos. 


UNITED STATES.—The New York Synod of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church held its annual meeting at the Church 
of the Reconciliation, Brooklyn, February 13. An election 
for Vice-President resulted in the choice of Mr. Herbert B. 
Turner, the name of Mr. Stewart L. Woodford being ob- 
jected to, and thereupon withdrawn, on account of some 
previous utterances on his part concerning the doctrine of 
eternal punishment. At theafternoon session an interesting 
discussion took place upon the relation of the liturgy to 
prayer-meetings and spiritual revivals, the sentiment being 
quite unanimous in favor of prayer-meetings and extem- 
poraneous prayers. 








1 Liberal Gift.—A letter has been received by the 
American Missionary Association from Robert Arthington 
of Leeds, England, offering it £5,000 ($15,000) for the pur- 
pose of establishing a new African mission station in the 
region north and east of the Victoria Nyanza mission of 
the English Church Missionary Society, upon the condition 
that the debt of the Society be first extinguished. As the 
debt is now reduced to %6,440, and is more than provided 
for by the Society's Iowa lands, it is not likely that this 
will be an impediment. This donation, with Mr. Arthing- 
ton’s previous gifts of £5,000 to the Church Missionary 
Society, £5,000 to the London Missonary Society, £1,000 to 
the English Baptist Missionary Society, and £1,000 to 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, will establish a line of mission stations between ten 
degrees north and ter degrees south latitude, extending 
nearly across the African continent. The donor suggests 
that the gift may be regarded as a nucleus to which the 
church of Christ in this country shall add its offerings, and 
that £2,000 might be at once applied toward the purchase 
and maintenance of two steamers to navigate the rivers 
through the mission district. It is an evidence of Mr. 
Arthington’s deep interest in African evangelization, and 
of the wise and practical nature of his ideas, that he is so 
ready to distribute his means through all available chan- 
nels without regard to national or sectarian distinctions. 





Vr. Hepworth Resigns.—It bas been for some time ru- 
mored that Mr. Hepworth, of this city, had tendered, or 
was about to tender, his resignation of the pustorate of 
the Church of the Disciples. This rumor was confirmed on 
Friday last by the formal tender of his resignation at a 
meeting of the society. The ground is implied rather 
than stated in his letter: 

** However deur may be the ties between pastor and people, 
they ought under no circumstances to be permitted to stand 

the way of the progress of the organization which he and 
they represent, and if the time arrives when the pastor is 
convineed that bis best work bas been done among his peo- 
ple, and that to continue will make such drafts on his health 
as to endanger his future usefulness, he ought to face the 
fact at the earliest moment, and be willing. however much he 
may suffer by the sucrifice, to give the church into the hands 
of some one who is younger und more able to achieve the ob- 
ect which all bave at heart. This has always been my theory, 

and I should lose my respect for myself if I failed to practice 
what I have so frequently advocated. That I should feel over- 
burdened may seem strange to some of you who have only 
seen the bright side of my life, but even a cursory view of 
our past will show that there isa good reason why my words 
should be true. I have given to this church seven of the best 
years of my life, and in surrendering the work to another I 
am performing a solemn and very sad duty. At the same 
time T bave the satisfaction of knowing that our darkest 
days are over, that our future is brighter than it has ever 
been, and that my Successor will not have to walk in tbe 
dreary way which we have trodden together.” 
The resignation was held in abeyance at the request of the 
joint board of trustees and deacons to enable them to 
present to the church and society the name of a candidate 
whom they could recommend asa successor to Mr. Hep- 
worth, and the same meeting which accepted the retiring 
pastor’s resignation extended a call to the Rev. W. R. 
Davis, pastor of the St. James M. E. Church of Harlem, 
who is understood to be willing to transfer his connection 
from the Methodist to the Congregational denomination. 
The Church of the Disciples is heavily in dept, and it is 
the pressure of its financial difficulties rather than its 
spiritual concerns that have proved too much for Mr. Hep- 
worth’s health. He proposes to ge abroad for some 
months, it may be for years, for needed rest. 

ItaLy.—Papal Refoiims.—Leo XIII. is establishing his 
reputation as a reformer of the internal affairs of the 
Vatican. Under the long pontificate of Pius [X. there 
grew up in and around the Papal court a system of sine- 
cures, overcharges. evasions of duty which, if the Pope 
observed them at all, he was too lenient to disturb. Some 
of the employés of the Vatican, especially those cailed 
expeditionaries, gained twice as much as a cardinal. Their 
functions consisted in going to their offices at twelve 
o'clock, and signing two or tbree Bulls. At one o’ciock 
their work was finished, and they left. These lucrative 
posts, or rather sinecures, passed from father to son, from 
uncle to nephew. Under the new regime these practices 
will come to an end. The ‘‘expeditionaries ~ are to con- 
form to certain honrs of attendance upon their duties. 
Those who come late will be subject to a fine. Those hab- 
itually late, or who absent themselves, will be suspended, 
temporarily or finally, from their functions and salary. 
They will be absolutely prohibited from performing other 
functions under pain of dismissal. Formerly they charged 
as much as 500 lire for work requiring littie exertion. 
They will now he obliged to charge according to a tariff, 
ranging from five to forty lire, and must write on paper 
instead of parchment and in ordinary instead of Gothic 
letters. Even more censiderahle reforms are in contem 





plation. It is proposed in view of the changes that have 
taken place in States and in modern society to remodel 
the entire system of ecclesiastical offices, in order to put 
them in harmeny with the necessities of the period. 
Concerning the finances of the Church and the necessity 
of taking some action in view of its reduced revenues, it 
is stated that the Pope has gone so far as to suggest to the 
cardinals that it might not be inexpedient to accept the mill- 
ions which the Italian government holds at the disposal 
of the Holy See. This proposition, it is said, caused great 
consternation among their Eminenc2s, who had previously 
been reluctant to co-operate with the Pope in his re- 
forms, and drew out the freest expressions of their willing- 
ness to submit to any economies rather than take such a 
step. 


GLEANINGS. 

Dr. Vincent will open a Sunday school Congress in 
Chicago, March 6. 

—Another church has been ccnsecrated in Chicago by the 
German Catholics. 

Eighteen converts lately united with the Baptist Church 
at Owatonna, Minn. 

Mr. W. A. Hart hus been ordained by Congregational 
council at Big Woods, IL. 

— The Rev. H. T. Evans, of Bay City, Mich., is considering a 
call to Roscommon, Mich. 

~The Rev. G. W. Bainuw has resigned the Congregational 
pastorate of Bunker Hill, I. 

The Rev. Allen Curr and the First Baptist Church of 
Dubuque, Iowa, have separated. 

—The Episcopal clergymen of Cincinnati have organized a 
“Clerical Ciub,”’ to meet monthly. 

fdward Deems, Vicar-General of the Catholic diocese of 
Green Bay, died last week, aged 61. 

Tbe Rev. Lyman Bartlett, of Cesareu, Asia Minor, is pre- 
senting through Illinois the cause of missions. 

The Welsh Presbyterian Church of Chicago received nine 
new members on the first Sunday of this month. 

—Evangelists J. D. Potter, R. 8. Underwood and Earle are 
all at work holding revival meetings in this State. 

—The Rev. F. A. Valentine, of Yonkers, has been engaged 
to supply the Congregational pulpit at Riga, N. Y. 

—Gallipolis, O., is favored with a very general religious in- 
terest, which originated during the Week of Prayer. 

—The Baptist Church of Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, has ex- 
tended a unanimous cal. to Rev. A. 8. Hobart, of Morris, N. Y. 

—The Rev. H. C. Hitchcock, Congregational pastor at Mil- 
waukcee, is recalied by bis former parish at Thomaston, Conn. 

—The Congregational Church at Sandoval, Ill, the Rev. A. 
J. Reynolds pastor, bas had a rewival with twenty-two con- 
versions. 

Bishop Bedell, of Obio, will soon publish, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, a work on “Pastoral 
Theology.” 

~The Evangelical Association, sometimes called the All- 
brights, are meeting with great success in revival work at 
Winchester, Ind. 

The Methedists of Kewanee, Ill., under the pastoral 
charge of the Rey. G. F. Meredith, have completed a hand- 
some new church. 

—The Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., was ordained last week 
in bis father’s church, the Clinton Street Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn. 

—The Rev. J. Marsh, of Barryville, N. Y., reports a revival 
in progress there and union meetings of the Congregational- 
ists and Methodists 

—The clergy @d laity of Louisville, Ky., are organizing a 
movement to suppress Sunday amusements and general 
Sabbath desecration. 

—An unusually good work of grace prevails in Olivet (Con- 
gregational) College in Michigan, the conversions among stu- 
dents and others being nuimvered at 140. 

—The Congregational church at Charlotte, Mich., the Rev. 
J. N. Brown, pastor, bas resolved tbat an uuvexplained ab 
sence of three years shall be cause for expulsion. 

—Evangelist Foote closed a series of very successful revival 
meetings with the Rev. G. Johnson’s church (Congregational) 
at Sidney Plains, and bas gone to Housatonic, Mass. 

—The Rev. J. L. Whiton, formerly of Williston Seminary, 
has accepted a call to the Congregational Church of Newark, 
of which the Rev. Wm. B. Brown was until lately pastor. 

—A great temperance movementis in progress at and near 
Shelbyville, Ind. Nearly two thousand bave signed the 
pledge, and the surrounding country is alive witn entbu- 
siasm. 

—One bundred conversions are reported as the result of a 
remarkably successful revival work at Lancaster, O., which 
bas been conducted by Mrs. Esther Frame, a minister of tue 
Society of Friends. 

—During Junuary the Y.M.C. A. of Chicago held twenty- 
seven noon meefiogs, with a total attendance of 14,330; eleven 
gospel temperance meetings ; had an attendance of 4,050 in its 
reading-room, and 370 requests for prayer. 

—Southern Minnesota and Northern Lowa will unite to hold 
an unsectarian Sunday-school assembly at Lake Minnetonka, 
Minn., from August 6 to 20. It isa very beautiful spot, and 
a large amount of money has been subscribed to the enter- 
prise. 

—The Chippewa Convention of Congregationalists recently 
met at Hilton, Wis., and was full of the zeal that belongs to 
pioneer churebecs. One minister drove seventy-two miles to 
be there, and all the churches, though smail, reported great 
prosperity. 

—The Reformed Episcopal Church of the West continues 
to reform itseif. One of its Chicago reetors announces that 
henceforth Sunday evening sermons will be finished in 
twen'y minutes, and the Gospel Hymns will be used for even- 
ing singing. 

The Congregational pastors of Chicago have been dis- 
cussing the use of catechisms in Sunday-schools, concluding 
that, while not best to return to them, something should be 
done to give young folks better ideas of church beliefs than 
tbey now get. 

Professor Felix Adler's lectures in Ciscinnati were ably 
reviewed on Sunday, Feb. 9th. by Rev. Geo. B. Beecher, of 
tbe First Presbyteriac Church. Se far as they bave been 
noticed by the press and pulpit they have uniformiy been 
pronounced singularly weak, and much below what was ex- 
pected. An atheistical ethical society there will probably be 
organized as the net result of the Professor’s visit. 

The Baptist *' Quarterly Reyiew,"’ formerly published in 





Philadelphia, but which failed about a year ago for want of 
support, is to be revived in Cincinnati under the editorial 
management of Rev. J. R. Baumes, D. D., who was formerly 
the editor of the “ Journal and Messenger.” 

—The Rev. A. T. Clarke. of the Congregational Church in 
[ronville (Crown Point), N. Y., was lately the recipient of agift 
of a valuable carriage horse from a gentleman of that town, 
and now his congregation bave presented him with a purse 
of forty dollars to buy a harness and sleigh to match. 

—The Rey. Geo. H. Hepworth has resigned his pastorate of 
the Church of the Disciples, in this city, on account of fail 
ing health ; andthe church bas extended a unanimous call to 
the Rev. Wesley R. Davis of St. James M. E. Chureh, Harlem. 
Mr. Davis is understood to be dissatisfied with itinerancy. 

—Mr. O. B. Frothingham proposes relinquishing, on the Ist 
of May next, charge of the Independent Society to which he 
has ministered now for a number of years. The society will 
give up its lease of Masonic Hall where it has met, and, for 
the time at least. go out of existence. Mr. Frothingham goes 
to Europe to seek rest and recreation. 

The “ Interior’ having charged that the account of the 
American Sunduy-school Union looked as though there was 
$30,000 or $40,000 that could not be accounted for, L Z. Leiter 
and others managers of the Northwestern Branch publish a 
card to say that their department has been wisely and eco- 
nomically managed. 

—The Methodist ministers of Chicago, at a late meeting, 
favored the bill before the Illinois Legislature requiring min- 
isters to return to county clerks “ detailed reports” of all 
marriages. They purpose also to discuss a resolurion * that 
intemperance is the result of moral weakness or disease, and 
that we should depend on mora) suasion for its cure.” 

The Society of Adventists at Battle Creek, Mich., purpose 
to set up an independent kingdom. They are building a 
paper mill, and already possess a sanitarium costing $125,000, 
a tabernacle worth $50,000, a college worth $40,000, and a 
printing office and bindery worth $25,000. Hard work and 
freedom from fashionable expenses have made them rich. 

—The Rey. W. D. Williams of the Congregational Church 
in Otto, N. Y., accepts a call to Wichita, a growing town in 
Kansas, Rev. E. F. Atwood bas gone from Rodman, N. Y., to 
Deadwood, D. T.,and Rey. J. D. Stewart of Little Valley is 
called to Hastings, Neb. Tbe H. M. Superintendents at the 
West are making fearful raids on the active ministry of New 
York State. 

—A little over $1,400 was received at the public meeting 
in Dr. Taylor’s church in behalf of the free Christian Church 
of Italy. on Sunday evening last, at which Rev. Antonio 
Arrighi spoke. Of this sum $1,000 bowever was contingent 
on raising. $5,000. Mr. Roswell Smith, of Scribner & Co., 743 
Broadway, has consented to receive and forward any sums 
that may be sent him to help make up that amount. 

Revivals of Religion have been recently enjoyed and some 
are still in progress in several of the Congregational Churches 
of New York State. Among these are the churches of Rev. 
Messrs. Sell at Lysander, Strasenburgh, of Henrietta, KRam- 
ron, of Hamilton, Bailey, of Fairport, Finker, of Lockport. 
Fisher, of Richforid, Jobnson, of Sidney Plains, Ransom, 
of Lewis, Bradford, of Parishville, Sherrill, of Moravia and 
others., 

—The suit of Wm. J. Gelston against the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle to recover $1,400.60 advanced by him as Treasurer, was 
decided last week in Mr. Gelston’s favor. The church, it will 
be remembered, set up a counter claim against Mr. Gelston 
on the ground of bis subscription to the d+bt ; but the court 
held that as the subscription was conditioned upon the entire 
indebtedness being raised, and the church had failed to show 
that the condition bad been complied with, Mr. Gelston could 
not be held. 

—St. Agnes Society of Christ Church Parish, Madison, Ind., 
recently gave a masked ball, and thereby excited public criti- 
cism. This the rector, the Rev. E. Bradley, undertook to 
answer in a defense of dancing and wine drinking **when 
duly restrained by religious training and home culture.”’ He 
maintains that social dancing is not forbidden by the Episco- 
pal Church, and that if religious service was not neglected in 
consequence it might properly be indulged in. He denounced 
theaters but commended parlor theatricals. 

—The Catholics celebrated at Milwaukee, a few days since. 
the fiftieth anniversary of Archbishop Henni’s consecration 
to the priesthood. Archbishop Purcell, who ordained him 
a bishop at Cincinnati thirty-four years ago, conducted the 
Cathedral services. When Archbishop Henni settled in Wis- 
consin as bishop, in 1844, the Catholics numbered but a few 
thousands, while they are now 180,000 strong, and the few log 
buts have been replaced with 260 church buildings. A grand 
banquet and torchlight procession of 5,000 lamps closed the 
day. 

—The “Northwestern Christian Advocate,” of Chicago, 
notes many successful revivals among the Methodist and 
other churches ef the Northwest, mainly, as it seems, in the 
country, in the hands of regular pastors, and the outgrowth 
largely of the prayers of the first week in January. It thinks 
the country churches have not exbibited such symptoms of 
permanent prosperity for many years. There is, however, 
no general growth among the churches of Chicago. but here 
and there a church is adding ten or a dozen to its mem- 
bership. 

—Susquehanna Congregational Association met at Owego, 
N. Y., Feb. 4th and 5th, in the new and commodious house of 
worship lately erected on the site of one that was burned. 
Among the themes discussed were Premillenarianism and the 
morale of choirs; the former by the Rev. Messrs. A. Lyman 
and A, D. Stowell and Secretary Holbrook, and the latter by 
the Rev. Messrs. T. K. Beecher and J.Clizbee. The Rev. E. Hal- 
ley. of Binghamton, preached The Owego church has been 
served by several distinguished ministers, as the Kev. Messrs. 
W.A. Bartlett, C.G. Everest, James Beecher, Corning, and the 
present pastor, W. C. Scotield, who feels greatly encouraged 
in his work. There are evidences of spiritual quickening in 
the church. 

—The Rev. Richard E. Field was last week installed pastor 
of the Puritan Congregational Church, Brooklyn, by tbe 
counci! called for that purpose. Only churches connected 
with the Manhattan Association were admitted, the folluw- 
ing being represented: Clinton Avenue, Pilgrims, Mediator, 
Central, Tompkins Avenue and New England, of Brooklyn; 
roadway Tabernacle and the Church of the Disciples. this 
city, and the Congregational Church at Flushing. Six vlergy- 
men without churches were also present. At the installation 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Burton, of 
Hartford ; installation prayer by Dr. Ray Palmer; charge to 
the pastor by Mr. Hepworth; rigbt band of fellowship by Dy. 
Scudder, and charge to the people by Dr. Storrs, 
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The first nine parts, comprising volume one 
of the MAGAZINE OF ART, contain up- 
ward of 200 JNustrations, including an Etching 
tor frontispiece by L. LoweNsTAM from a 
picture by FRANS HALs, and Full-Page En- 
gravings of Pictures by: 

Sir F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A. J. PETTIE, R.A. 
P. H. CALDRON, R.A. A. ELMORE, 

Cc. F. DOBSON, B.A. Sir FRANCIS GRANT, 
sir JOHN GILBERT, R.A. P.R.A. 
VICAT COLE, A.R.A. J.B. BURGESS, A.R.A. 
Sir K. LANDSEER, R.A. FRANK HOLL, A.R.A. 
J. E. MILLAITS, R.A. JOHN PHILLIP. 

E. M. WARD. R.A. HAYNES WILLIAMS, 
W. F. YEAMES, R.A and others. 


The interest already manifested in the 
MAGAZINE OF ART in America has 
decided us to make American Art a promi- 
nent feature for the future, while we shall in 
no way neglect Europe, but shall strive to 
provide our readers with only the best in every 
department. 

With the new volume we will commence a 
series of papers on “Art in America and 
American Artists,”’ in which the rapid growth 
of a distinctive school of Art in this country 
will be clearly set forth. 

No feature of excellence will be wanting to 
render the MAGAZINE OF ART worthy 
of ranking with expensive works of its class, 
the high price of which confines them mainly 
to the wealthy; but the prime mission of our 
New Fine Art Magazine will be to enable all, 
however moderate their means, to secure at 
small cost a bigh class sterling work of Art 
which will be prized as a possession of value 
as well as of beauty. 
this valuable Magazine 
we will supply 


That all may have 
from the commencement, 
the FIRST VOLUME, HANDSOME- 
LY BOUND IN CLOTH, AND ONE 
YEAR?°S SUBSCRIPTION, FOR 


$4.50. Separately, Vol. I. (Nine Numbers), 
bound in cloth, $2.50; ‘Yearly Subscription, 
$2.75: Single Numbers, 25 cents. New Volume 


will commence with February Number. Now 
ready. 
Number will be sent on re- 


ceipt of 10 cents, 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Brondway, 


NOW READY. 


Eospel Temperance Hyual. 


EDITED BY 


Rev. J.B. RANKIN, D.D., and Rev. B. 8. LORENZ. 


Endorsed by FRANCIS MURPHY, and used 
exclusively in his Meetings. 

This is the first practicab e CoVection of Hymns ana 
Tunes abounding in vigorous Pieces adapted to the 
Gospel Temperance Movement. Itis also the best 
Book fer Church Prayer Meetings. 


A Specimen 


New York. 








Price 35 Cts. pest-paid. Special Rates by 
the quantity. 
DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE AT ONCE, 


A. S, BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


New York and Chicago, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
ARMY SACRIFICES: 
Briefs from Official Pigeon-Holes. 

SKETCHES 
Based on Official Reporte, grouped together forthe 
purpose of illustrating the Services und Ex- 
periences of the Kegular Army of the United 
States oo the Indian frontier. 
By Major-Gen. JAMES B. FRY, U.S.A. 
Price, $1. 


12mo, tinted paper. crimson ve!lum. 
*,* Copies mailed on receipt of price. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
No. 23 ne St., New York. 


NEW SINGING BOOK FOR THE MILLION! 
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SCRIBNER’S FOR MARCH. 


“This masterpiece of magazine pro- 
duction.’ 


—({Edinburgb (Scotland) Courant. 





contains the 
— on the 
he subject is 


The MARCH SCRIBNER 
first of the illustrated pz 
Drama, lately announced. 

MODJESKA, 
Whose life and career are here related 
with great fullness by CHARLES DE Kay. 
There are three engravings—one, a por- 
trait, the others of the great actress as 
Juliet (from a gg Pe and as Cleo- 
patra (drawn by Mary HALLOCK Foore). 

AN ESSAY BY EASTLAKE, 


The eniment English architect aud 
designer, of furniture fame, entitled 
“ DE GusTIBUS.” 


»-THE “OLD MILL” AT NEWPORT. 
A new and interesting study of a very 
old puzzle, by an architect, who claims 
for this problematic structure another 
and an ecclesiastical purpose. 
A COLLEGE CAMP AT LAKE 
GEORGE. 
epee by R. R. BowKeEr, 
S. CHURCH and WALTER 


A sprightly { 
illustrated by F. 
SHIRLAW. 

Pye ves PASSES OF THE SIERRA. 

A description of the glorious moun- 
tain scenery of the Sierra, by JOHN 
Muir, the pvaturalist, with illustrations 
by THomMAsS MORAN and JOHN BOLLEs. 
THE COMMERCIAL CRISIS OF 1837. 

An admirable financial paper by Prof. 
SUMNER. 
SOME WESTERN SCHOOL-MASTERS. 

In this the Rev. EpwARD EGGLESTON, 
author of “ The Hoosier School-master,” 
continues his fasciuating reminiscences 
of Western life. 

ANOTHER ** RUDDER GRAN‘ 

STORY. 

By FRANK R. SrockTon, entitled Pomo- 
NA’S BRIDAL TRIP. 

LAWN-PLANTING FOR SMALL 

PLACES. 

Practical suggestions by an authority 
on landscape gardening. 

A BUFFALO HUNT IN MEXICO. 

A narrative of personal adventure, by 
Gen. Lew. WALLACE, with spirited illus- 
trations. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA 

MONISTS, 
Describing this strange colony of Mil- 


“HAR- 


lenarians, and their leader, the late 

GEORGE RAPP. 

THE “SUMNER ALCOVE’ AT HAR- 
VARD. 


A glance at this choice collection of 
books—the bequest of CHARLES SUMNER 
to Harvard College. 

BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Poetical tributes to his memory - 


four poets—StpNeEY LANIER, ©. 
CRANCH, Pact H. Hayne, and MARY 
MASON. 


SERIAL STORIES, 
‘*HAWORTH’S.”’ by Mrs. BURNETT, Con- 
tinues with chapters of unusual strength. 
** FALCONBERG ” will be finished in April, 
and a novelette by ADELINE TRAFTON 
will succeed it. 
There are poems, 


in addition to those 
mentioned, by G. P. LatTHROP and 
others; Topics OF THE TirmE, by Dr. 
HoLuanp, Book REvIEws, notices of 
new inventions in the Wor.p’s Work 


(Paper Friction Pulleys, Liuminating 
Watch-dials, etc.), and verses in the 


Bric-A-BRAc. 
READY FEBRUARY 18th. 
For sale by all book-sellers and news- 


| dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


AY ANCY LEE, Whoa. Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
aX We'd Better Bide Awe, Janews Choice, Let 

terin the Candle. Home, Sweet Home, Killarney, 
You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, Heiter Skeiter 
Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 Nos.), 
March, eee Key Mazurka, Merry Party Waltz, 
Speak to Me. When the Corn is Waving, Annie 
Dear, Katy’s Letter, Temperance Battie (ry. Pop- 

ular music. Kach 3 cts.; any 6 fer 24e.3 or 13 for 
50c. Postage stamps taken. We. ti. BONER & 
Co., Agents, No. 1102 Chestnut St., rhiia. 


Enlarged! 


The Berean Quarterly 


FOR 1879. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
Contains, besides other valuable matter. 








Improved! 





1. Engravings, illustrating Places, Institu- 
CORONATIO ON SONGS tions, Manners, and Customs referred to in 
the Lessons. 
FOR | 2. A Complete Bible Dictionary for the 
Praise and Prayer Meetings, Quarter’s Lessons. 
HOME AND SOCIAL SINGING | 3. Word Pictures of the Lessons. 
+ BY i 4. Supplemental Lessons in Bible His- 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES F. DEEMS) ‘ory and Chronology, 4 new and 
valuable feature. 
THEODORE . PERKINS. (5. A Review Concert Exercise fora pub- 
Containing 151 Hymns with Tunes, which in- Moaeevene af the Sanday Geheet. 
clude more of the standard materiai that the | ® Twelve Outline Bible Headings. 
world will not suffer to die, and more new|7. New Music. 
material that deserves trial than any other / 8. Blanks fora Written Examination. 


book extant. 
Postpaid, 30 cents. $25 per hundred. 


A. S, BARNES & CO.,, Publishers, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 





Twenty-Five Cents a Year. 
Send Seven Cents for a Specimen Number. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 BROADWAY, N.Y 


HARPER’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH 


CONTAINS : 


PRESENT TENDENCIBS OF AMERICAN 
ART. By 8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
With Twenty Tilustrations. 
A FiW SEA-BIRDsS. By H. W. Exvuiorr. 
With Nine Iilustrations. 
ALONG THE SHORE. A Porm. By A.T. L. 


THE COAST SURVEY. By Martua J. LAMB. 
With Twenty llustrations. 

THE ENGLISH HOME OF THE 

TONS. By A. T. Srory. 

With Seven Illustrations. 


W ASHING- 
OLD DUTCH MASTERS.—I. REMBRANT VAN 
RYN. 


With Four Illustrations. 


THE PINE-TREE. A Porm. By H. P. Spor- 
FORB. 
A CEREMONY UPON CANDLEMAS EVE. 


By ROBERT HERRICK. 
llustrated by Abbey. 


BERG UND THAL: SKETCHES IN TYROL. 
l. By GEORGE E. WARING, Jr. 
With Fourteen llustrations. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES. 
By CHARLES BARNARD. 
With Three lMlustrations. 


A SUMMER STORY. By 
With One Mlustration. 


ALICE PERRY 


THE ENGLISH IN 


NOX. 


INDIA. By THomaAs W. 


YOUNG MRs. 
DINAH 


JARDINE 
MULOCK CRAIK. 


A NOVEI By 


CLIMATES FOR INVALIDS. 


OAN 


With One Illustration. 


By Dr. T. M. 


Miss VEDDER. 
*, WOOLSON 


A SroRY. By CONSTANCE 





GARY'S MAGNETIC MOTOR By E. M. 

BACOR. 

With Four Illustrations. 

THE“ TOM” SIDE OF MACAULAY. By D. 

D. LLoyp. 
MISS MORLIER’S NERVES. A Story. By 

Miss THACKERAY. 
AFGHANISTAN. By Z. B. GUSTAFSON. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCLENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 

’ 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS 
FOR 1879. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year $4.00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ” ” . 4.00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, - 4.00 
The THREE publications, one year. 10.00 
Any TWO, one year ........ . 7.00 
SLX subscriptions, one year. . 20.00 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
_ Franklin 1 Square, N. ¥. 


BOTANY. 


| School and Field Book 
Manual. 
Structural, 


How Plants Behave. 
How Plants Grow. 
Lessons. 

BY 


Prof. SA GRAY 


Ot Harvard University. 


ia 
*,* The only standard, the most popular, and the 
most extensively used of Botanical Text-Books. 

t® We shal! have great pleasure in making very 
favorable terms for the introcuction of any of the 
books of this s-ries, and will send sample copies 
of How Plants Grew and The School and 
Field Book-—the two books best adapted for the 
ordinary School course—for examinatio~, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of half the usual 
retail price, namely: 

How Plants Grow ............... od 
School and Field Book 

Descriptive circulars of the sertes will be 
on application, 

A VALUABLE AID tn the study of Botany will be 
found in APGAR’S PLANT ANALYSIS, 
sample copies of which wi!! be sent for examina- 
tion on receip' 35 cents. 


lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


ae ter 140 Grand St.. New York. 
HE “Crown Editions,”’ 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. UNE s ENGLAND. 6 vols. = ay" extra gilt, 
TBBON’S ROME. 6 vols. Cloth a gilt. 
CL AXTON, REMSEN & HAFFBL FINGER, Phila 


forwarded 





$1.00 per volume. 
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HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
NOW READY. 


CONTAINING 


DAY WITH HUDSON'S BAY DUG 
SLEDGES. An Illustrated Article giving a 
vivid description of winter travel over frozen 
wastes. By H. M. ROBINSON. 

- HU HO ABI AN TYPES AND AUSTRIAN PIC- 

TURES. An Iliustrated Sketch of Lifeand 
Character, inclucing a sparkling and well- 
illustrated description of Vienne. By Eb- 
WARD KING. 

3. RICHARD REALF. A Bi 
with Portrait. of this uofortunate poet. 
ROSSITER JOHNSON. 

- NARCISSUS. Concluding the first of the Series 
Brilliant Society Stories. appearing under the 
genera! title of * WOMEN'’s HUSBANDS 

5. POTTERY AND PORCELAIN AT THE PARIS 


1. A 


graphical Sketch, 
By 


EXPOSITION, A graphic description of the 
“Ceramics ’ with engravings of sume of the 
choicest specimens at the Exposition. By 


JENNIE J. YOUNG. 
MONSIEUR PAMPALON’S 
n Amusing Story of French Manners. 
ANNA EICHBERG 


6. REPENTANCE 


By 





7. YESTERDAY. A Poem. By EnGar Faw- 
C#TT. 

8 MY VILLAGE IN THE SOUTH The tirst of 
a very entertaining series of ietures of 
Southern Life. By ANNIE PORT-R 

9. THROUGH WINDING WAYs. A Novel. By 
ELLEN - OLNEY 

10. LIVE WOOD IN OU R WHIPPING-POST. A 
descriptive Sketch of Delawure's favorite 
mode of punishwent, and its effect upor 
criminals. By HOWARD M. JENKINS 

ll. “1F THIS BE LOVE.” A Poem. By G.s 

12, JOSEPH’S ADVENTURE. A Story of Cali- 
fornia Life and Adventure. By D.C. MaAc- 
DONALD. 

13. OUR MONTHLY GOsSsIP—Concerning Kett e- 
drumse—The New York Exchange tor Wo- 
man’s Work— Modern Ciphers— Women as 
Lawyers. 

M4. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 

Part L., in 8vo book-form, of the charming novel, 


4é : . ” 
Through Winding Ways, 
containing that portion of the story published t 
the Magazine previous to the issue of the January 
number, will be presented free to all new 
seribers for 1879. 


sub- 


oc” For sale by all Book and News Dealers 
Terms: Yearly Subscription, $4.0). single Num- 
ber, 35 Cents. 

LIBERAL PREMIUMS TO CLUB GETTERS. 


t#” RPECIMEN NUMBEK muiled, postage paid, to 
any address, on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 


ASTE 


ANTHEMS. 


ALL NEW FOR 1879. 


He is Risen. Easter Anthem..W. DRESSLER. 
Angels, Koll the Rock Away. A.J. HOLDEN. 
He is Hisen. Kuster Hymn. 8.B.WHITELEY. 1 
Alleluia, Alleluia! B. WHITeLey. 1 
if ye, then, be Risen with c brist. Selo for 

Ce alte oe J. B. MARSR. 
Fill the. Font ‘with Koses, 2d master antuta. 


ARKEN. 75 
The Singing of Birds. 


mostesth antata, 
W. WARREN. 75 





Christ the Lord is Risen....... A.J. HOLDEN. © 
Kaster Hymn....... cose. kee © WHEAT. Fb 
Christ our Passover....... L. P. WHEAT. 60 


Aileluia! Risen Lord. Processional Hywn. 


HENKY WILSON. 20 
Te Deum. C.. .. A. R. PARSONS. 7 
TO DOU. Co .0002.cc0vcccceees “G. F. BRIS LOW. 1 OU 








Te Deum. B flat.............. J.G. BAKNABKD. 2 
FUDNATA. C..cccccceses .G F. BRISTOW. 75 
Jubilate. G. W. MOKGAN. WW 
Jubilate. . ‘Le ©. JACOBY. 
Henedictus - WILLIAMS. 
Jubilate. Wicks onkse hn _stomibee E. F. SMITH. 60 
St. Christopher. ( ‘horus for Alto, Teavrs and 
OEED _. ncocceess sks aie F.CLAY. BD 
O, Heavy Laden, Come i “Me. a 4 song 
for Centraito. 2 . PEASE. 40 
Glorious Things of Thee are Sioken 
J. HOLDEN. 50 
The Heavens Declare Thy Gieun, Lord, 
A.J. HOLDEN. 4 
Bow Down Thine Ear........... H.P.DANKS. 6 
Abide With Me..........-..0000 J. H. CORNELL. 35 
Nearer, My God.......... cool. i CHAPIN. BI 


y. Warren and 
New 


New Carols by Mosenthal. Whiteie 
others, 5 cents each. Send four full tist ot 
Sacred Music. Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., % Union Square, N 


The Greatest Musical Success ot the Day is 


H. M. S. PINAFORE! 


T has attracted large audiences night after 

night and week after week in all the prin- 
cipal cities, and having easy music, and need- 
ing but simple‘scenery, is being extensively 
rehearsed by amateurs everywhere. This 
success is merited by its pertectly innocent 
wit, its lively words and good music. Try it 
while it is pew, in every village! 
k& Elegant copies with Music, Words and Li- 
bretto, mailed for $1.00. Per dozen, $9.00. 


HIGH 








Tilden’s 


SCHOOL 
$1.00 
1.00 
wn 
remit 


Emerson & 
CHOIR ; 

LAUREL WREATH, by W. 0. Perkins 

C. Everest's SCHOOL SONG BOOK 

are three of the very best books for 

naries, Normal and High Schools, &c. 


Octavo Choruses. 


A splendid stock of these on hand. cost but 
6 to 10 cts. each, and each contains a favorite 
Anthem, Glee, Oratorio or other Chorus, 
Quartet or Part Song. They are much used 
by Choirs and Societies for occasional singing 
Try adozev? Send for list, or send 10 cts. ft 
our full Book Catalogue. 


” 


Invest 6 cts. for one Musical Record, or $2 
for a year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CC, H. DITSON & CO., 
Till and 843 Broadws 4 
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The Fonsebolv. 


OYSTERS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

HE great improvement in the facilities of passing 
4. from one State to another, uside from the great 
increase of traveling and the ease and comfort which 
it brings the traveler, has also enabled us to enjoy the 
fruits and vegetables and many other Juxuries that 
not very many years since were only kuown to those 
whose business took them by slow processes from ove 
part of the world to auother, The tedious sailing ves- 
sels gave infrequent communication with countries 
across the ocean, and in ourown country all journey- 
ing was done on horseback, in private carriages, in 
the stage, or, latterly. by canals. Then most people 
read of the many luxuries and beauties of other lands, 
and exceedingly desired to see them and enjoy, but 
died without the sight. 

Now, almost any choice flower or fruit that can be 
found in the world can be brought by our improved 
modes of transportation to us all. Even some who 
cannot yet be called middle aged will easily recall the 
time when oranges, pineapples and many other fruits 
were seldom seen. Now they are almost as plentiful 
as our vative apples, and with the great demand for 
such luxuries the supplies are rapidly increasing, be- 
cause the facilities of disposing of them and trans- 
porting them in good condition to all parts of the 
country, or the world, give encouragement to the 
producer aed largely increase the energy and indus- 
try of those who are to profit by the demand. 

In no one thing, as we now recall it, has the change 
been so marvelous as in the plentiful supply of oys- 
ters. When, over forty years since, we first went 
West to live, once in many months, at some great oc- 
casion, pickled oysters were very sparingly served, 
but it never eutered the imagination of those rich 
enough to gratify every taste or whim that oysters in 
the shell could ever be brought to their homes. But 
those who sell them are learning better methods of 
keeping them for a longer time, and our railroads, 
that honeycomb almost every section of our land, 
connecting rapidly and making no tarry, have 
brought us all as it were into one household; and the 
oyster taken from its bed one day may the next be 
hundreds of miles away, to comfort the invalid or re- 
joice the heart of the epicure. 

In no part of the worid can there be found such fine 
varieties of this choicest of all shellfish as in the 
United States. Jn the East River, at Blue Poiut, all 
along the coasts of the Chesapeake and Delaware, they 
are found of the finest flavor and exceedingly large. 

Like every luxury, they are often spoiled by imper- 
fect cooking. In uo way can their best flavor be 
enjoyed so well as by eating them from the shell, raw. 
They should first be kept some fime in a very cool 
place, and theu eaten as soon as the shell is opened, 
A few days since we sawa pretty and novel way of 
serving them, so as to be quite ornamental. A block 
of ice, large enough to fill a No. 1 platter or ice-cream 
dish, should be put on the dish, with a folded napkin 
under it. Before putting on the platter a large well- 
shaped excavation must be made in the block of ice 
by a hot iron, leaving a rim or band of solid ice two 
inches thick all around the block. Then, just on the 
instant needed, large fine oysters are to be opened by 
an expert, so as to have each oyster in good unbroken 
shape, and laid in the excavation on the ice-block with 
pepper and salt sprinkled over them sparingly. A 
handsome wreath of myrtle and delicate flowers is to 
be placed all around this block of crystal, and bits of 
lemon, cut in fanciful patterns, placed about. Noth- 
ing could be prettier than this dish, and one is sure of 
the oysters being fresh and cold. 

The many modes of cooking oysters we defer to au- 
other time. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question. “In what way do cooking soda and washing soda 
differ 7” 

Answer.—in reply to this question we give a very 
thorough explanation, much needed, copied from the 
“ Agriculturist *: ‘The bicarbonate of soda of the 
shops is what is known as baking or cooking soda. 
We use this suda witb sour milk, molasses or wherever 
an acid is present (as there usually is in molasses, even 
though it is sweet) fora dvuble purpose: in the first 
place to neutralize the acid, and, secondly, that the 
carbonic acid, or gas, set free by this action of the acid 
on the soda may permeate the mixture in minute 
bubbles, and there, when expanded by the heat of 
cooking, is what helps to make the article ‘light.’ 
We use wasbing soda for cleansing purposes, and the 
bicarbonate of soda for cooking; because, supposing 
both to be pure, cooking soda «contains twice as much 
carbonic acid (the gas just mentioned) as washing 
soda does. For the purpose of simply neutralizing 
the acid, washing soda is as good as the other, which 
is used merely because it gives off this gas and gives 
lightness to the article in which it is used. Butif in 
dissolving cooking soda hot water is used, or if heated 
in any way, this extra quantity of gas is driven off 
and the soda is reduced at once to common or wash- 
ing soda. Evenif the water is not boiling, but simply 
hot, much of the gas is lost, and we might as well use 
the common washing soda at the start,” In this ex- 
planation you will see w hy we have constantly speci- 
fled that soda should uever be dissolved in bot water, 





Tepid water may be used, but we much prefer to dis- 
solve the soda in cold milk or water. If put into the 
cold liquid ard covered over in good season it will 
dissolve as perfectly as in hot water; or it can be 
rolled very fine and put to part of the flour and sifted, 
and thus be thoroughly incorporated with the flour, 
so as to leave no yellow spot in the bread, cake, etc., 
when cooked, if it has been well beaten or moulded. 
But when used in molasses part of it should be dis- 
solved in as little water as possible and beaten into 
the molasses till it foams, and then instantly poured 
to the other ingredients. 

Question.—I exceedingly desire some receipts for making 
meat-loaves, or meat-cheese, as it is sometimes called. Can 
you furnish any that you have tried, by which inferior pieces 
of meat can be utilized 7? 

Answer.—Get a few pounds of beef’s neck, or such 
bits of meat as you have in the house, and ox’s liver, 
heart and, if you please, a tongue, as that makes the 
cheese much finer,and add balf a pound of good salt 
pork. Boil all together till tender. Pick out all 
grizzly, hard parts, then chop what you have thus se- 
lected very fine. Add salt, pepper, and such savory 
herbs as are desirable. The exact proportions cannot 
be given to suitall; and therefore it is better, when 
all is ready and thoroughly mixed, to take out a 
spoonful and taste it, adding to the seasoning what is 
thought necessary. It is usually better relished if 
pepper is used freely. Stir all well together and make 
intoa ball. Tie it up strongly in a clean thick cloth 
and put it under a hard pressure. If one is so fortu- 
nate as to have an old-fashioned cheese press hid away 
it can be made very useful for such preparations. 
Leave it under pressure in 4 cool place for some hours 
—five or six—till firmly pressed into shape. Keep it 
cool and it will make a fine relish, cut in slices, for 
tea. A few hard-beiled eggs sliced and laid into this 
cheese before putting into the press greatly improves 
it. If properly prepared and put under sufficient 
pressure it will make a solid loaf. 

A veal loaf, or cheese, made in a similar manner, is 
still better, we think; but that is a matter taste. 

Or, instead of the liver, ete., bone a loin of veal and 
stuff with a forcemeat made of finely minced bam, 
bacon, and some bread crumbs. Beat three eggs and 
add to the forcemeat. Chop or grate a little lemon- 
peel; add a very little of sweet marjoram, thyme, and 
sage; only a very little of each; salt, pepper, and a 
very little cayenne, and a slight sprinkling of pow- 
dered mace and cloves. After the stuffing is carefully 
put into the loin of veal and securely fastened, tie up 
the vealin the shape of a large sausage; tie over it 
thin slices of bacen or salt pork, put it into a pot, 
cover with well seasoned and rich stock; cover up 
closely and stew gently four hours. Do not let it boil 
hard at any time, only simmer. When done let it 
cool in the stock, and when partly cold remove it; 
put it under a heavy weight for some two or three 
hours, then glaze with part of the stock in which it 
was cooked; reduce the rest of the stock to a jelly and 
pour round the loaf. 

This is an excellent loaf or cheese for lunch, tea, or 
pienics. 

Question.—How can I make potato souftlee ? 

Answer.—Carefully wash eight large potatoes as 
nearly of the same size and shape as possible. Bake 
till just done. Do net let the skin get scorched, only 
browned. When done take them up, cut each one in 
halves with a thin, very sharp Knife, so as not to break 
the skin. Carefully scoop out the inside and rub 
through a sieve. Put a tablespoonful of butter and 
half a cup of cream into a saucepan and set over the 
fire. When it boils up add this sifted potato; season 
with salt and pepper, and if liked a few spoonfuls of 
finely chopped meat—beef or chicken is the best. As 
soon as the milk boils up, after the potato is added, 
take it from the fire and add, one at atime, the yolks 
of three eggs, beating each one very thoroughly. 
Then, putting a pinch of salt to the whites, beat them 
to a stiff foam, stir this gently inta the mixture, 
and fill the empty potato skins withit. Stand them 
up in a baking tin, brush the top with a beaten egg, 
and set them into the hot oven just long enough to 
heat through, and give the top a clear, golden brown. 
Be careful not to scorch the top. Fhey should come 
from the oven hght, puffy, and of a clear brown. As 
some may like them better without the meat, when 
preparing for company whose taste you are not sure 
of it would be well to have a dish of both kinds, 








A PLEA FOR THE BOYS. 
By THE REv. WILLIAM AIKMAN, D.D. 

SAW in a recent newspaper the expression, ‘‘ The 

hospitalities of our columns.” Whatever may 
have been its meaning in the mind of the editor who 
used it, it has for me a pleasant significance when I 
think of kindly greetings that have sometimes 
reached me occasioned by some chance article that I 
had written. Unexpectedly it has drawn a letter from 
some unknown correspondent who suddenly becomes 
a friend that speaks comforting and inspiring words. 
The columns of the newspaper are the parlor of a 
friendly home where chance acquaintances are met 
and in which friendships begin that may last for 
ever. 

An article which I was permitted to have in the 
Christian Union, with some thoughts about the Old 
tiome after Thanksgiving, bas given me this pleasant 
experience, It was read by an old subscriber, | 
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trust that I violate no confidence when I give an ex- 
tract from a letter received a little while ago and in 
reference to the article. I would not give what, at 
first sight, may seem a merely personal matter were 
it not full of valuable suggestion. 

‘On reading it,” so runs the Jetter of my stranger 
correspondent, ‘‘my thoughts were carried back for 
nearly half a century. At that time I was a boy of 
fourteen and an apprentice to a tailor on —— Street 
(in New York). It was my province to carry home 
the finished garments. Among our patrons was Mr. 
Robert Aikman, on William Street. I bave never 
forgotten him from this simple fact—he always spoke 
kindly to me. I know that he had a son William, 
and I have always identified youas that son. At that 
early day, 1828, | was left alone in New York, and 
you may know how grateful wasa kind look and a 
kind word. Your father’s name is one of three 
whose memories are precious to me—Harlan Page, 
O. R. Kingsbury and Robert Aikman; Mr. Page was 
my superintendent, Mr. Kingsbury my teacher, and 
Mr. Aikman my friend. Now I am sixty-three years 
old, and amid all I-fe’s cares many and many a time 
has the remembrance of those men awakened pleas- 
ant thoughts.”’ 

It will surprise no one that these lines, so unex- 
pected, were read by me with dimmed eyes and with 
a beart that weot upward in gratitude to God that 
the memory of a revered father should be em 
balmed in the heart of one whose home was far away 
from the old scenes and whom I had never known: 
and it was doubly grateful that he should be associa- 
ted with the sainted man whose name will be forever 
an inspiration to private work for souls, and with 
another whose calm and steady course still tells how 
a Christian life can shine amid the figures of a count- 
ing room, and whose venerable presence still hallows 
the office of the Tract Society. 

But another thought swept out of the way the 
merely personal reflections, aud I began to wonder, 
as Often before, at the strange and ever-living power 
ot a few kind words. How far was it from the 
thought of the modest and retiring man, who out of 
a kindly heart gave a benignant look and a few gen- 
tle words to an errand boy for a moment or two in 
his presence, that those words and looks would reach 
out with an angel's grasp and hold his heart still 
across the abyss of fifty years, and make gleams of 
sunshine to lighten the memories of a lonely boyheod! 
But so it was. They had a perennial life, and now, 
when more than half a century has gone, they are 
speaking gently still; they fill one heart with grati- 
tude and delight and make anotber look upwards and 
praise the great God. 

My kind correspondent speaks of his employer, and 
says of him, ** During the seven long years that | 
served him faithfully I cannot recall a single act or 
word of kindness; the reflection is painful. Can you 
wonder that, when I met your father, his few words 
and loving look were like a great rock in « weary 
land? ”’ 

Then he speaks of another New Yorker: “ Mr. 
Lucius Hart, of Burling Slip—he was another man 
whe always spoke kindly to the beys.” As I read 
these words the bluff form, the head crowned with 
the bristling auburn hair, was before me, and the 
loud and merry voice that had so often roused the 
boys and girls to laughing enthusiasm in the Sunday- 
school, was in my ear. He has been with God tbese 
years, but the looks and the words of the olden time 
live, and they sing and glowin the heart of the old 
man whose boyhood they make glad. 

Then my correspondent asks me, ** Won't you write 
a Plea for the Boys, in the Christian Union?” I want 
todoso. But can I make any better plea than he has 
in his kindly reference to my Thanksgiving article, 
which seems to have awakened such memories in his 
heart? 

Who would not speak gentle words if he but knew 
that the boy who hears them will hold them as golden 
treasures when fifty years have flown! 

There are boys still, and they carry lonely and tired 
hearts more often than their employers think. Per- 
haps father and mother are far away, perhaps in 
their graves; friends are few, and the struggle of life 
seems sometimes hard. Notseldom the boy lies down 
at night with an icy loneliness on his heart; no mother 
is near to kiss him, no father against whom he may 
lean. He losesithe sorrow in dreams, while tears are 
on his cheek as he sleeps a troubled sleep. He has 
done his best. All day long, with a brave heart that 
would: have scorned to utter acomplaint, be has tried 
to do his duty and to please his employer, but has 
heard or found no word or token of kindness or sym- 
pathy. A word, or look, even, would have been, as 
my friend says, like the shadow of a great rock ina 
weary land, but neither look nor word has cheered 
the solitude. Ah, there is cruelty, I think, in with 
holding as well as in doing! 

I once asked a business man —and he hasa large and 
kindly heart, as | well know—‘ Do you never say to 
your young men that you are pleased?” ‘No,’ was 
his reply; “if I do not find fault they may know that 
all is well.” I made little answer, but my whole soul 
eried out, ‘‘ How can you help speaking a kindly and 
encouraging word? If my dog does well I pat his head 
and I tell him that I am pleased. How can oue keep 
his lips closed ?”’ 

He was only one of many. And there are boys wha 
with manly and honest purpose make theiremploveps 
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interest their own, who, like my correspondent, speak 
of *‘our patrons” and like him give faithful services, 
but who like him work through the long years and 
never hear a word of cheer or see a look that tells them 
that their faithfulness has any value at all. Wages 
paid and no fault found the sole return; but all the 
while a heart has been waiting hungrily for some- 
thing that it never gets. Is it a wonder that boys 
sometimes grow discouraged and reckless? I do not 
wonder that they do. . 

These lines may fall under the eye of some employer 
in Whose care a boy is placed. Believe it—it is not 
enough that you are just. A boy’s nature craves 
more than justice. He may seem bright and merry, 
but you do not know tke heart under that blithesome 
exterior, a heart that asks for what you have never 
given, what you have perhaps designedly withheld. 
Ah, you are missing an opportunity! There might live 
when you are in your grave and gray hairs are upon 
him memories that would make your name a bene- 
diction, but you let the days pass—and they go swiftly 
—-leaving nothing that is inspiring or blessed behind 
them. Your form might come up in the reveries of 
the after time and evoke quiet joy and loving saluta- 
tion, but it will walk coldly amid the sadder memo- 
ries and awaken neither smile nor benediction. 


THE 


Vittle Helle of #loomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
PREPARATIONS FOR FLIGHT. 
- the meantime Germly, breathless, and in other 
respects somewhat the worse for his run, had been 
received at the house and ushered into the library, 
having said to the attendant who came to the door 
that he wished to see Colonel Montealm in private. 

* What is the matter, Mr. Gormly ?” said the Colonel, 
surprised at the hurried and anxious expression of 
Gormly’s countenance, 

In reply t> this question, Gormly proceeded to in- 
form the Colonel that he had that day accidentally 
learned that a plan was on foot in New York for 
making an altack upon his house that evening, and 
that he had come to warn him of his danger, and, if 
possible, to concert measures with him for averting it. 

“It was too late,” said he, ‘after I received this in- 
telligence to come and confer with you. Besides, I 
knew that I was watched, and if I had been seen 
coming to your house the davger would have been 
increased. [accordingly immediately went on board 
the ‘Duchess of Gordon’ to inform Lieutenant 
Tryon of the facts, and to arrange with him to come 
here to-night with a boat from the ship, so that you 
might have the means of making a secure retreat in 
case of necessity I bope most sincerely, my dear 
Colonel, that the necessity will not arise, but I thought 
it best to be prepared for the worst.” 

The Colonel was at first ustounded by this news. As 
soon as he recovered in some measure his composure, 
he overwhelmed Gormly with thanks for his kind in- 
tervention, and made a great many inquiries in 
respect to the details of the arrangements that he 
proposed to make. Gormly explained to him the 
whole of his plan. 

*Tarranged it with Lieutenant Tryon,” said he, ** to 

place a light on the point of land in case there was 
any danger, and that sigual was to warn him not to 
come to the shore. but to remain in the stream and 
wait for us to come out to him in the ‘ Little Belle.’ 
If we find that this is a false alarm, as I most sincerely 
trust it will prove to be, then we shall make no signal, 
and he will come iu as usual. I shall only in that case 
owe a very humble apology to him and to you for 
having been innocently the means of giving you some 
unnecessary alarm, and putting him to a great deal of 
trouble.” 
- “Do not say a word on that subject, Mr. Gormly,” 
said the Colonel, taking Gormly by the hand in the 
most cordial manner; ‘‘not a word. Whatever the 
result may be our obligations to you will be very 
great, and you may depend upon it they will not be 
forgotten.” 

The colonel and Gormly then entered at once into 
an earnest consultation in respect to the measures to 
be taken. Everything that was most valuable in the 
house had already been sent on board the ship, in an- 
ticipation of the intended abandonment of the place. 
The plate, the most of the jewelry of the ladies, many 
articles of choice furniture and the Colonel’s papers 
had all been sent away. There was nothing, there- 
fore, now to be done 1n the way of packiug or remoy- 
ing, for what remained was too bulky and unmanage- 
able to be transported by any means of conveyance 
that were now atcommand. All that could be done 
was cautiously to acquaint the ladies of the danger, 
and prepare their minds for what was to come, and 
also to see that the *‘ Little Belle” was in order, and 
ready to take on board her passengers and push out 
upon the river at a moment’s notice. 

In the intervals of the preparations Gormly found 
opportunity to exchange a few hurried words with 
Colonel Montcalm. At one of them he said that he 
had a suggestion which he would venture to make in 
respect to Miss Grayson. The Colonel was extremely 
desirous, he said, that he should make every sugges- 
tion that occurred to him. Gormly then said that it 








seemed to him doubtful whether it would be wise, all 
things considered, for Miss Grayson to go on board 
the ship with the Colonel’s family. 

‘*She will not be really at home there,” said Gorm- 
ly, ‘and although I am aware that it will be a great 
sacrifice for you, and especially for Miss Maria, to part 
from her at sucha time, still Jam not certain that it 
is not a sacrifice that you are called upon to make for 
her benetit.” 

The Colonel replied that he was ready to make any 
sacrifice on her account that the occasion might de- 
mand, 

“There is a very safe and a very excellent place of 
retreat for her up the river,’’ said Gormly, ‘* where 
she would be under the protection of a matronly per- 
son whom she already knows and in whom she has 
great confidence.” 

‘The very best thing that she can do is to go there,” 
said the Colonel, eagerly. 

“The only difficulty is,” said Gormly, * that there is 
not quite time to explain to her the necessity for this 
separation, and to prepare her mind for it. I can, 
however, arrange 1t to take her there, if you think it 
best, in the first instance, and make the explanations 
afterward. Thenif, when you are yourselves safe on 
board ship, you find yourselves so situated there as to 
make it desirable for her to rejoin you, you can write 
to her to that effect. Otherwise, you can send hera 
kind farewell. Iam sure that Miss Maria could write 
her a letter of friendly sympathy that would greatly 
alleviate the pain which she would otherwise feel at 
finally parting from such an old and valued friend.” 

“Mr. Gormly,” said the Colonel, taking Gormly’s 
hand and pressing it in a very cordial manner, * ar- 
range this business in all respects just as you think 
best. I have the utmost confidence in your gooa 
judgment in every particular.” 


In the meantime Mary and Maria had been em- 
ployed in hastily making arrangements for their de- 
parture,—Mary calm, quiet and composed, but Maria 
wild with excitement and terror. 

‘““What shall we do? What shall we do?’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Mary, how can you be so quiet and com- 
posed? Lam frightened almost out of my senses!” 

“Tam frightened, too,” said Mary. 

‘But you dou’t show the least possible sign of it, 
said Maria. 

“It is useless for me to get excited and struggle 
against my fate,” said Mary. ‘ There is nothing that 
I can do. I feel like au insect on a leaf, afloat on the 
torreut of an inundation. The best thing for him to 
do is be quiet, and keep still and wait to see where 
the current will carry him.” 


” 


“Oh, Mary,’ said Maria, ‘‘what «a mystery you 
are!” 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
FLIGHT. 


DIvER, who wus by this time very sure that some 
serious danger or calamity was impending, watched 
all the proceedings with an appearance of great solic- 
itude. He would leap from the door of his stateroom 
up to the forecastle above and look out eagerly 
toward the land, and listen to the noise of the foot- 
steps and other movements about the house. Then 
he would sudenly spriog to the shore, and run round 
the house out to the road, and taking his stand there 
just outside the gate would listen intently, as if he ex- 
pected to hear the sound of persons coming. Then he 
would rush back to the house again, and pressing 
through haif-opened doors, and forcing his way past 
all who opposed him, would search in one room after 
another till he found Mary Graysvun, and when he had 
found her would leap about her for joy, and then 
crouch down at her feet ia the fondest and most 
affectionate manuer. On one of these occasions the 
Colonel, who was standing uear, said, 

“Diver knows that there is something strange and 
unusual going ou, aud I believe he thinks more of 
you, Mary, than of all the rest of us.” 

“Tt is only because he thinks that I need a protector 
more than the rest,” said Mary. 

‘““No,” replied the Colonel; “he takes a special 
fancy to you and always considers you as under his 
special charge. I will give him to you for your own.” 

‘Diver,’ he added, pointing to Mary, “there is 
your mistress. From this time you belong to her. 
Watch her.” 

Diver started up, looked first earnestly at the Col- 
onel, and then gazed for a moment into Mary’s face 
with an expression of the strongest affection and sym 
pathy beaming from his own countenance. 

“Watch her,” said the Colonel. 

Diver turned and looked all around, as if in search 
of the enemy from whom his charge was to 
guarded. Not seeing any he barked once, by way of 
expressing a general defiance of such enemies, if any 
such tlrere were, and crouched down again fondly at 
Mary’s feet. 

Mary stooped down and patted him on the head, 
and said, 

“Ah, Diver! now you and I will like each other 
more than ever.” 

As, of course, Mary had yet no distinct idea of any 
immediate separation from the family, she consid- 
ered this bestowment of Diver upon her as merely a 
nominal gift, as parents sometimes say to children 
that they may cull this or that thing theirs without 
intending to make any real change in the use or the 
control of it. It however had the effect of increasing 
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her fondness for Diver und her confidence in him as 
her defender. 

In the meantime, with occasional pauses aud inter- 
ruptionus produced by little incidents like this, the 
excitement iu the house continued. There was much 
“hurrying to and fro, and listeuing at the door, and 
watching for uny unusual gleam of light coming 
along the road. Things continued in this state until 
about-half past eight o’clock, and then suddenly the 
alarm of the family was renewed by a loud barking 
from Diver at the outer gate. Ina moment more the 
dog came rushing into the house, barking violentl/, 
and eagerly entreating the Colonel by signs and 
movements, such as he was accustomed to make in 
expressing his wishes, to follow him to the gate. 

“TI think they are coming,” said the Colonel. 

“Tf will go and see,” said Gormly. 

But Diver seemed by io meuns satisfied that Gormly 
should go and He ran before him, growling 
and barking in an angry and threatening manner 
until Gormly began to be really afraid of him. 

** Diver,” said Mary, ‘come here.” 

So saying she pointed to the place at her feet. 
Diver came immediately and lay down, agitated and 
trembling. Gormly hastened out to the road. In a 
few minutes be returned with an air of great excite- 
ment and said he really feared the mob was coming. 
The family were all at the door wheu he returned, 
aud almost immediately after they could see lights 
gleaming among the trees and advancing rapidly, 
and they could hear an uproar of coarse and angry 
voices, some singing, others uttering the most un- 
earthly vociferations, and others still shouting clamor- 
ously for silence. 

‘There is no time to be lost,” said Gormly. ‘ You 
must all make the best of your way to the ‘ Little 


see. 


Belle.’ I will remain here and speak to them when 
they come in. Perhaps I may make some terms with 
them. But you must all go away immediately. 


There is not a moment to lose.” 

So saying, Gormly hurried the family away. He 
djrected Juba to precede them and assist them to get 
on board the boat. 

“As soon as they are on board,” said he, speaking 
in a hurried and excited manner, * push off at once 
and go down to the mouth of the creek, and wait there 
at the point of land near where I placed a lanteru on 
the rocks till I come.” 

Gormly followed the party through the house as he 
said this, and thence a few steps down the path. The 
Colonel with his wife and daughter went first, next to 
Juba, and Tomlin and Mary Grayson came behind. 

* IT shall come down to the point in a very few min- 
utes,”’ said he. “If I am delayed a little you will un- 
derstand that I am in negotiation with them, And 
do not be alarmed, but wait quietly until I come.” 

So saying, Gormly left the family to pursue their 
way toward the pier, while he turned back and hur- 
ried round the house to meet the rioters, who were 
now pouring in through the great gate in a confused 
and noisy crowd. Some were armed with muskets 
aud others with clubs and stones. Some carried lan- 
terns and others lovg torches, which they waved in 
the air as they advanced. The light from these 
torches glared among the trees and illumined the say- 
age and ferocious faces of the men, and gave their 
the air of so many demons. 

Gormly took his station in the shadow of a tree ata 
little distance from the house, aud remained there 
quietly gazing upon the crowd as it streamed by bin. 
Some of the men held up their torches to luok at bim 
us they passed, then went on. 

“Tom!” said he, speaking in a low tone but still 
loud enough for Tom to hear, and at the same time 
beckoning with his hand. 

“Tom! Here!’ 

Tom immediately left the ranks and came to the 
tree where Gormly was standing. 

‘Tom,’ said he, “have you got some trusty men 
with muskets?” 

“Three,” said Tom. 

‘That will do,” saidGormly. ‘‘ Andcombustibles?”’ 

‘“‘A man with a bundle of straw and a bucket of 
tar,” said Tom, 

‘*Make the fire pretty close in front of the house,” 
said Gormly. ‘Tell the men they may tuke what will 
be of any use to them, but not to destroy anything.” 

“ro, on.” , 

‘* Nothing at all is to be destroyed,’ said Gormly. 

* All right, eir,” said Tom. 

‘Unless, indeed,” added Gormly, ‘* you should re- 
quire something to make the fire burn up well.” 

“Yes, sir. That indeed,” said Tom. 

“You we want a pretty good blaze,” said 
Gormly. ‘One that will make some show, seen out 
| on the river.” 

‘* We'll make a good fire,” said Tom, quietly. 

“As soon as you have got the fire started,” said 
Gormly, ‘come down to the point with the muskets, 
aud when you see the ‘ Little Belle’ and the man-of- 
war’s boat come together, fire.” 

‘** Yes, sir,’’ said Tom. 

‘*But no bullets, mind you,” said Gormly. 

“Tl be very careful,” said Tom. 

‘Then it is all settled,’ said Gormly. 


see, 


” 





While this hurried conversation had been going on 
under the tree the rioters had spread themselves 
, around the house and about the lawn, waving their 
torches and filling the air with the most terrific out- 

| cries. Some forced their way into the house and 
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Loamed about the rooms, torches in hand, in search, 
as they said, for the old Tory. Others ransacked the 
outhouses and beat up every little copse or thicket 
of trees and shrubbery near. Tom, as soon as Gormly 
left him, hastened to the front side of the house, 


accompanied by the two men who had charge of the. 


straw and the tar, aud made preparations for kindling 
the fire. The straw was thrown down upon the grass 
on the lawn and the tar poured over it. The bucket, 
bottom upward, was piaced on top. The straw was 
then lighted by meaus of one of the torches. The 
fire bluzed up at once, and the light of it brought 
forth a universal shout from all the rioters. They 
unmediately began to coilect fuel to increase the 
flames. Some brought more straw from the stable, 
and wood from the shed, while others piled on settees 
and chairs, and other such light articles of furniture as 
they could easily bring. The flames increased rapidly 
in flerceness and volume, and rose high into the air, 
illuminating the house and all the grounds in the 
most brilliant manner, and shedding a glare of lurid 
light on the faces and forms of the half savage riot- 
ers that were runnivgin and out and to and fro about 
the fire in such a manuer as to make of the whole 
scene one grand and imposing but very frightful 
spectacle. 

In the meantime the Colonel and his family made 
the best of their way to the boat and went immedi- 
ately on board. Juba cast off the line and pushed 
away from the shore. The sail was already set, and 
Juba immediately trimmed it to the evening breeze, 
which was blowing in such a direction as to draw the 
boat gently down the creek. On approaching the 
mouth of the creek a lantern was seen placed upon a 
rock, on the point, with the glass in such a position as 
to throw the light out upon the river. Juba turned 
the head of the boat toward the point, and as soon as 
it touched the land he put out his boat-hook and took 
hold of a crevice in the rock with it, so as to hold the 
boat firm until Gormly should come. 

The party in the boat were in a state of great terror. 
Mrs. Montcalm was almost in @ swoon. Maria was 
wild with excitement. Mary was calm but she wads 
very pale, and ner countenance denoted great anxiety 
and suffering. 

‘““What shall we do, Mary?” said Maria clasping 
her hands. ‘* What shall we do?” 

‘There is nothing that we can do,” said Mary, ‘so 
let us do nothing.” 

“Oh, Mary!” said Maria. ‘Ah me! 
at the fire! Look! Look! Fire! Fire! 
ting the house on fire.”’ 

** Be quiet, Maria, my child,” said the Colonel. 

“Oh, father,” said Maria. ‘‘Look! The light is 
blazing higher and higher among the trees. The 
house is on fire I am sure.” 

Just at this moment Gormly appeared coming 
through the thicket and thence down over the rocks 
to the boat. 

“There is nothing to be done,” said he, as he hur- 
ried over on board the boat. “It is impossible to 
make any terms with them atall. You must get on 
board the ship as soon as you can. Push off, Juba. 
They are searching for you everywhere. There is 
danger, if they find that we are making our escape 
by the boat, that we may be fired upon.” 

Juba pushed off and trimmed the sail, while the 
Colonel, who sat at the helm, put it in the right posi- 
tion for steering out into the stream. 

(To be continued.) 


Our Poung Folks. 


MARJORIE’'S HEATHEN. 


By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
gE 


| gene a whole week Marjorie had been really un- 

happy, talking by day and dreaming by night of 
the one thing on which she had set her heart. Not 
diamonds, or fine feathers, or even a new doll, but a 
heathen. The minister’s daughter had one; a genuine 
heathen over in China, who had been named Ting 
Chin Se by her dusky mother, but now was Alice 
Maynard, after the little adopted mother who sent 
every year the money for her support, and received a 
tiny letter dictated by the Chinese Alice to her teach- 
er. It seemed to Marjorie a grander thing than to be 
Empress of India, and she felt that she should be 
miserable until she too had a heathen namesake; but 
nobody gave her the smallest encouragement to un- 
dertake such an expensive pet until one morning, as 
she was following Esther about the kitchen, a little 
girl with a pail passed by the window. 

‘There's the swill girl,’ said Esther; “keep your 
eye on her, Marjie dear. [ mistrust she sneaks 
things.” 

Marjorie watched with some curiosity the pale, 
pinched-looking child, as she filled her pail with the 
kitchen refuse; but when she saw her eagerly pick a 
damaged cooky from the scraps, wipe it on her dirty 
shawl, and thrust it into her bosom, she did not know 
whether to be shocked or disgusted. Marjorie re- 
membered that cooky; she had left it on her plate at 
supper because it was slightly scorched on one edge. 

“Esther,” she said, still following the girl with her 
eyes until she was safely past the clothes line, “ did 
you know anybody ate things out of the swill-pail?”’ 


Look! Look 
They are set- 











“Lots of ‘em,’ said Esther, coolly: ‘‘and glad 
enough to get it. Why sbouldn’t they, Miss Marjie? 
they’re only a kind of beasts—that trash.”’ 

“They can’t help being poor,” said Marjorie, feelivg 
that Esther was hardly just; ‘‘and God made them 
the same as us.” a. 

Esther grunted over her bread but did not answer, 
and Marjorie went back to the parlor to tell her story 
to the others. 

**Poor thing!” said Annie, without looking up from 
her embroidery; and Dick only said, carelessly: 

“T’ve often seen them down on Canal Street, sort- 
ing over their baskets and eating the choice bits. I 
say, Marjie, you’ve been pining for a heathen—now 
there’s one ready to your hand. Suppose you see 
what you can do for her, just by way of practice, till 
you cap suit yourself better.” 

Marjorie rejected Dick’s suggestion with a good deal 
of indignation. She didn’t want work that anybody 
could do; but, after all, she could not quite forget it, 
and so it happened that whenever the swill-girl made 
her visit Marjorie was in the kitchen watching for 
her, She made the first advance towards au acquaint- 
ance by offering her a cluster of grapes, saved with 
real self-denial from her own dessert. The girl took 
them with a wonderful flash of her great dull eyes, and 
deposited them iu what seemed to be her only pocket, 
the bosom of her dress. Frem that beginning she 
rapidly progressed to learn that the girl lived in some 
unheard-of alley on the west side, and that her name 
was Mary Angeline. After this discovery she was 
always careful to call her by her full name; but the 
rest of the family usually spoke of her as ‘‘ Marjorie’s 
heathen,” especially Esther, who thoroughly disap- 
proved of her. 

‘‘I make sure it was she who took your handker- 
chief with the red flowerin’, Miss Annie, and I saw 
her with my own eyes puttin’ clothes pins in her 
bosom, though what on earth the gell could want of 
’em beats me, only that her fingers itched to be thiev- 
ing!” 

‘*We must watch her,” said Annie. ‘I don’t like to 
send her awuy; she seems so poor and hungry, and 
Marjie has really set her heart upon ber.” 

‘The heathen steal, and lie, 100,” said Dick; ‘and 
the missionaries take it quite as a matter of course. 
We must give Marjie a fair chance to reform this one. 
I dare say she is no worse than the average.” 

But the next day even Marjorie’s patience was 
sorely tried. She had prepared an extra treat for her 
heathen in the shape of a Jemon tart, and under the 
cover of its sweetness had read her a solemn lecture 
on honesty, enforced by a touching story of a boy 
who nearly died of starvation rather than touch food 
that did not belong to him. The girl listened with 
dull patience, and went away with a card bearing 
the illuminated motto, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal.’”” Mar- 
jorie, elated at having bravely discharged her duty, 
neglected to see her out at the garden gate, and an 
hour afterwards the two precious golden nectarines 
that were sunning on the tree for the sick mother 
had mysteriously disappeared. 

Esther was furious, gentle Annie was indignant, 
and Marjorie in tears yet refusing to condemn Mary 
Angeline unheard. 

‘““Nobody knows that she took them,” she pleaded. 
“You all talk as if it must be Mary Angeline, just be- 
cause she was here: the market boy was here, and 
the milkman, and——” 

“ Maybe you think Sandy McPherson would steal ?”’ 
said Esther, roused to the defense of her acquaintance. 

‘““No, of course not,” admitted Marjorie; ‘‘only I 
think we needn’t be so sure about Mary Angeline.” 

Annie quite agreed with her, and when she herself 
had given the girl a most rigid examination the next 
morning she was almost persuaded of her innocence, 
and Marjorie was more generous than eyer. She was 
already reveling in dreams of Christmas, when her 
mother would be well, and they two in the carriage 
would hunt up the dreadful alley and make Mary 
Angeline blissfully happy by such gifts as had never 
been seen in the poor shanty before. 

‘*Her mother is dead,’’ she whispered to the dear 
invalid upstairs, ‘‘and how can people be good with- 
out any mother? I know I should be just horrid 
without you and Annie.” 

** Her mother might not know how to help her to be 
good; sometimes, I am afraid, such children are as 
well off without their mothers,”’ suggested Annie. 

‘*O, but, Annie,’ said Marjorie, ‘‘ Mary Angeline’s 
mother must have loved her, because she gave her 
such a beautiful name. Dick says Angelime means 
‘little angel.’ Just think of that.” 

Even gentle Annie laughed as she thought of that, 
it seemed so absurd for the poor dirty little heathen. 
But when she saw the real distress in Marjorie’s face 
she said kindly, ‘‘ Never mind, dear, we'll do all we 
can to help her deserve her name. There is nothing 
like love to make angels of us,” 

One morning, not very long after this, a strange 
thing happened. Esther was in the laundry, Annie 
was in the store-room, and Marjorie had gone up to 
sit with her mother, leaving her new doll, the Princess 
Louise, lying in the sitting-room window. Dick, who 
was studying out a new steam engine, saw, or thought 
he saw, the doll fall out the window, but reflecting 
that if it was broken the damage was already done 
did not go to investigate until he had finished his 
problem. By that time Marjorie was in search of her 
royal highness, and, after she had looked in all sorts 





of probable and improbable places, Dick suddenly 
waked up to the recollection that he had seen it fall 
out of the window. Marjorie rushed to the window 
with a shriek, but not even the mangled fragments of 
a doll were there, not so much as a crushed flower on 
the bed of scarlet geraniums. 

‘She couldn't have fallen there,” said Aunie; “the 
flowers would have been broken; you must have 
dreamed it, Dick.” 

“I tel] you I saw it slip slowly out of the window,” 
said Dick positively. ‘“{ heard a little noise snd 
looked up, but I didn’t think quick enough or I could 
have caught it.” 

“And I remember leaving her there,” said Marjorie, 
*‘ just for a minute, while | went out to see Mary An- 
geline "—— 

Marjorie saw Dick and Annie look at each other as 
she named her heathen, and her own face grew pale 
at the thought she felt sure was in their minds. 

‘IT went clear out of the gate with her,’’ said Mar- 
jorie, ready to cry, “and I picked her some of those 
very geraniums.” 

** And the doll was there then?” said Dick. 

“Yes; so, of course, if you think any dreadful thing 
about Mary Angeline, you see it can’t be true.”’ 

“Well, never mind, sweet Marjoram,” said Dick, 
giving his little sister a bug, ‘ nobody shall even think 
any harm of your pet. Run up now to memma, and 
I'tl promise you news of her royal highness by even- 
ing.” 

“It's just some of your fun, Dick,” said Marjorie, 
drying her eyes. “I believe you have hid Louisa 
away somewhere.” Butshe ran upstairs contentedly. 

“Now, Annie,” said Dick, “let’s go for that hea 
then. I know where she lives. I came upon her one 
day over on the west side, and followed her home 
out of curiosity. She’s got the princess, I'll wager a 
sovereign.” 

Annie and Dick were not long in reaching the 
neighborhood, and after a little hesitation Dick sel- 
ected from a row of hovels the one where he had seen 
the girlenter. As they came to the door they heard 
Mary Angeline’s voice, and without waiting to knock 
they wentin. Dick’s eyes, like a pair of police offi- 
cers, pounced upon Marjorie’s heathen, where she sat 
upon the floor, with her back towards them, holding 
up the princess in her gorgeous Highland costume, 
displaying her splendors to a wasted little creature 
lying upon a bed of rags before her. 

** Look, Jenny,” she said, *‘ you never saw the likes 
of that now, did ye; and she’s yours to keep torever’n 
ever.” 

But Jeuny’s eyes were fixed upon the visitors, and 
Mary Angeline turned to see who was there, not, 
however, until Annie had spied a row of four dolls 
made out of clothes-pins ranged by the side of the 
bed, one of which was even then arrayed in her own 
scarlet-bordered handerchief. 

The girl sprang up with a look of terror and dis- 
may, not unmingled with defiance, and stood facing 
Dick and Annie, neither of whom spoke a word. 
What should they say? There was neither chair, 
table nor cupboard. The room was absolutely bare 
save for that bed of rags in the corner and a couple 
of crusts in the basket by the door. Dick did not 
move from his place, but Annie went towards the 
child, who lay quietly, neither fearing nor expecting 
anything: 

** Don’t you touch her,” said Mary Angeline, fiercely ; 
“she didn’t steal your things.” 

“Poor child,” said Annie, kneeling down by the 
little skeleton, ‘‘why didn’t you tell us your sister 
was sick ?"’ 

“T was afeared you'd think it was ketchin’, and not 
let me come for pieces. A woman up yonder turned 
me off when Jenny was first sick, but ’taint nothin’ 
ketchin’, I told her so.” 

“Catching! I should think not; it looks like star- 
vation,” said Annie. ‘‘ Who takes care of you?” 

“T do,” eaid the heathen; ‘‘there’s nobody else. 
We lived here with father till he died, and the rent 
was paid till Christmas, so J takes swill for Mike 
Farley, and he gives us a bit on Sundays; other times 
we has what we likes from the gatherin’s.”’ 

“And this sick child lives upon kitchen refuse,”’ 
said Annie incredulously. 

“Taint bad livin’,” suid the heathen; ‘“ there’s good 
bits gets throwed away, but Jenny’s just stopped off 
eatin’ for a spell back.” 

Annie was rapidly considering what was to be done, 
and almost unconsciously she took up the clothes pin 
doll and unpinned the stolen handkerchief. 

“*T s’pose you'll have me took up,” said Mary Ange- 
line, ‘‘ but I was awful sorry to steal your things, 
cause the little girl was good to me. I meant to 
bring ’em back when Jenny got well. I did now, 
sure; lidn’t I say so, Jenny, that. they was just 
borry’d?” Jenny lay in a dull stupor and made no 
reply. 

“Dick,” said Annie, decidedly, ‘this child must be 
taken away at once. I believe she is dying.” 

‘“*Not home, Annie; you don’t mean to take her 
there.” 

**No; to old Martha’s. She will save her if there is 
a chance,” and with as Jittle disgust as could have 
been expected on his face, Dick lifted the little bundle 
of bones and laid it upon the carriage cushions, where 
Annie carefully supported the helpless head. 

**You can come too,’’ she cried to Mary Angeline, 
and in her absorption would have quite forgotten the 
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Princess Louise, but Dick had a keener sense of jus- 
tice, and took care to stow her highness away safely 
in the carnage box. 

Old Martha came out from her clean white-washed 
cabin and lifted her black hands in astonishment at 
the occupants of the carriage, but Aunie’s explanation 
was enough for her and she carried the child to her 
own bed as tenderly as if it had been Miss Annie her- 
self. 

‘Does look desput run down, that’s so; but old 
Marthy ’ll cosset her up. Don’ you be ‘feared, honey,” 
she said cheerfully. 

“I don’t want Jenny to stay with a nigger,” said 
Mary Angeline, with all the superiority of a born ar- 
istocrat. ‘ Jenny’s afraid of niggers.”’ 

“You idiotic little heathen,” exclaimed Dick, seiz- 
ing her vigorously by the shoulder, ‘I have a great 
mind to give you to the police.” 

“Oh, sho!” said Martha, shaking her fat* sides, 
“she'll get used to ole mammy ’fore ye know it. Jus’ 
you run to the grocery and fetch me some milk till] I 
make the pore creeter some gruel,” and before the 
heathen had a chance to consider further she found 
herself gently shoved out at the door with a blue 
pitcher in one hand and a bit of money in the other. 

That night Dick read aloud to Annie until at a 
dangerously late hour the Princess Louise was furnoish- 
ed with an entire new costume and set by the bedside 
of her loving little serving maid; but her adventures 
were not told to Marjorie for several days. By that 
time old Martha’s nursing had begun to tell upon the 
little waif, and Annie thought it safe to take Marjorie 
to visit her heathen. They found Jenny propped up 
in bed, her head clipped to apparent baldness, and 
her claw-like fingers grasping a necklace of gorgeous 
beads, while Mary Angeline, with her black locks 
drawn into two tightly braided tails. adorned at the 
ends with bits of red calico, sat demurely sewing car- 
pet rags. Martha was generous in ber praises of both 
her boarders, and even Dick acknowledged that Mary 
Angeline appeared very creditably, especially when 
she told Marjorie she was “awful sorry ” she stole her 
doll, although she added, 

‘You'd steal too, I s’pose, if your sister was like 
Jenny and nothin’ wouldn’t roust her up.” 

Marjie, who adored her old nurse Martha, gave her 
many charges concerning Mary Angeline which were 
strictly confidential, and whispered in her ear at the 
moment of parting. 

‘Bless yer sweet heart,” said Martha, setting her 
down with a hug and a kiss, 

** Marjorie,” asked Dick, when they were in the car- 
riage, *‘ what did the ‘little angel’ say to you as you 
came away ?” 

Marjie hesitated a moment before she answered. 
“She said, ‘ Before I'd kiss a nigger,’ but then, Dick, 
you know, you said yourself, she’s nothing but a 
heathen.” 

(Concluded next week.) 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


PAPER.—II. 

f tyes “half stuff’ used to be made into sheets of 

paper by haud before the invention of the French 
machine. The hand process is not used very mucb 
now; but let us see what this processis. A lot of the 
pulp is placed in a wooden tub and more water added, 
the quantity determining the thickness and weight of 
the paper desired. A flat wooden frame, covered 
with wire cloth, is the mould. When water-lines are 
necessary they are made by placing thick wires at 
regular intervals across this frame before the pulp is 
putio. Thenathin}] frame called a deckle is placed 
on the mould. The different sizes of this frame cause 
the different sizes in the sheets of paper. The vatman 
now dips the mould into the “* balf stuff”’ and raises it 
carefully, keeping it, by means of both hands, as 
nearly level as possible. The deckle edge keeps 
enough in the mould to make a sheet of paper. The 
vatman then gently shakes the mould back and forth. 
This motion causes the water to run off through the 
wire bottom and also brings the floating fibers in con- 
tact with each other, when they stick together quite 
thoroughly. Thus a sheet of paper is formed, very 
wet, to be sure, but perfect. Toe vatman puts the 
deckle in another mould and repeats his work, while 
the wet sheet on the mould goes to another workman 
who, after letting it drain a little while, tips mould 
and all over on to a piece of felt, to which the paper 
adheres, and back goes the mould to the vatman 
again. Another piece of felt is put over the sheet 
formed, and on this another sheet is placed when 
ready. The operation is repeated until there are 
about 150 sheets alternating with pieces of felt. This 
pile is put in a press and all the water possible is 
squeezed out. The sheets are then hung in a loft to 
dry. But this paper cannot be written upon until it 
is sized. It is like blotting-paper, and the ink would 
spread. Workmen take a few sheets at a time and dip 
them in a weak solution of glue. Then up tbey go to 
dry once more, and, after pressing, are ready for cal- 
endering and the market. 

This is the operation by hand. The machine does 
all this much faster and better. In what is called the 
stuff-chest the water and pulp are kept in motion by 
agitators, so as to mix the twothoroughly. Then the 
mass is pumped to the machine-reom above, passing 
through a valve which lets just enough by to make 





the thickness of sheet wanted. After more mix- 
ing it goes on to a screen from which it is shaken toa 
vat below. The pulp now comes through the mouth 
of this vat ina broad stream on an endless wire screen. 
This screen receives a regular shaking by the motion 
of the machine, which has the same effect as the shak- 
ing given the pulp by the workman: the fibers come 
in contact with eh other and become interlaced. 
Deckle straps keep the pulp from spreading to a 
greater width than that required for the sheets of 
paper. The pulp now passes under a cylinder called 
the dandy-roll, which presses the fibers closer to- 
gether. 

You've often held paper up to the light and have 
seen the tracipg of trade-murks and other designs. 
These are made with wire on the surface of the dandy- 
roll; and so the pulp continues its journey, going 
through a great deal of tribulation in the way of 
suction pumps and pressure to relieve itself of moist 
ure, until finally, after passing between a cylinder 
filled with steam and one of felt, we find a con- 
tinuous sheet of dry paper. After being pressed 
between polished iron rolls the paper is passed 
through a machine with a reyolving knife which 
comes in contact with a stationary blade, and thus 
the paper is cut into sheets. 

But the Professor must hurry on, for there are other 
things in the paper line to talk about. 

Wall-papers. The Professor shares with others a 
blank memory concerning the subject of wall papers 
before the year 1550, at which date he is quite sure 
they were made in Spain and Holland. The common 
grades dre made of woolen, hemp and jute waste, 
while for the best finer materials are used. In old 
times the paper used to be printed by hand with 
blocks or stencils, but now cylinder priuting is adopt- 
ed. This process is similar to calico printing, a de- 
tailed description of which'would take too much time 
this week. Some of the delicate patterns are still 
printed by hand, Striped wall papers are sometimes 
colored by passing the plain paper under openings 
through which the colors are brushed or run. You 
have often, no doubt, seen the raised, velvet-like sur- 
faces on wall paper. This is called flock printing. 
The pattern is put on in varnish, and then colored 
floeks of woolen cloth, in the form of powder, are 
sprinkled on. 

Paper-maché. This material has a Frenclt name, 
but it seems to have had an English vrigin neverthe- 
less. Paper moulded into forms was used in ,making 
the ceilings of some of the heuses built during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. In 1772 an Englishman 
took out a patent fora process in which the paper- 
maché was made by pasting sheets of soft paper 
together over moulds. You must have seen the 
material, but do you know that it can be made so 
solid and hard tbat even car wheels may be built 
with it? 

But I'll tell you where the process is about as useful 
as anywhere, and that place is the newspaper and 
book-printing office. A paste formed of flour, starch, 
alum and water is spread over a sheet of thick, soft 
paper. This is then covered with three sheets of tissue 
paper, one over thé other. 

When the type of a newspaper page is ready for the 
pripters, this paper matrix, as it is called, is powdered 
with French chalk and laid upon the type. A brush 
1s passed over the back to get the form of the type (us 
the Professor has already explained in his talk about 
‘‘Newspapers”), and then another sheet of matrix 
paper is placed on the back ef the first matrix, and 
both are brushed hard to unite them. A blanket 1s 
placed over all, and type and matrix are run under a 
drying press and kept there until the steam has thor- 
oughly dried the matrix. The latter being placed in 
a mold and the type removed, the paper face of the 
matrix receives melted type-metal without injury, 
and a duplicate plate is made. A matrix may be 
used for twenty or thirty duplicate plates if neces- 
sary. 

By this process a newspaper having a large circula- 
tion may use several presses on the same printed 
matter by havinpg duplicate plates made, as it takes 
only about fifteen minutes to prepare a, plate from 
the matrix. Before the papier-maché process was 
known, the London ‘* Times” used to set the entire 
type of the paper twice each night in order to print 
the large number of copies necessary to fill orders. 

Of course in this case the paper was printed directly 
trom the type itself. 


PUZZLES. 
POETICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 197 letters. 

My 99, 117, 133, 118, 110, 36, 23, 114, 75, 64, 50, 191, 196, 168, 19, 150, 1, 
10, 185 is a deceased American poet. 

My 32, 46, 127, 69, 150, 116, 120, 42, 39, 197, 6, 84, 55, 95, 147, 194, is a 
living American poet. 

My 156, 191, 47, 54, 40, 49, 2, 137, 142, 61, 84 is the muse who pre- 
sides over tbe choral dance and song. 

My 174, 70, 161, 18, 47, 56, 53, 129, 163, 4, 177, 17. 
blind poets. 

My 81, 77, 21, 9. 120, 79, 189, 107 and 176, 153, 169, 126, 12, 125, 148, 5, 
133, 97, 158, 173, are their most famous poems. 

My 166, 182, 122, 8, 98, 94, 135, 144, 188 is a measure in poetry. 

My 176, 157, 175, 7, 152, 13, 123, 124, 66, 29, 185, 134 is a poet who 
held an official position. 

My 109, 129, 20, 108, 164, 145, 105, 14, 34, 41, 52, 88, is a deceased 
poetess. 

My 11, 140, 100, 171, 106, 184, 87, 190, 183, 91 is Shakespeare. 

My 2, 115, 190, 121, 76, 22, 80 is the father of English poetry. 


Tl, 67 are two 





My 24, 63, 80, 65, 86, 170, 58, 172, 162 is a modern writer of sacred 


songs. 

111, 90, 190, 138, 44 is an ancient writer of sacred songs 

78, 187, 102, 123, 28, 183, 104, 167, 108, 192, 31, 6, 55, 33, 128, 72, 16, 
4, 129 are two dramatists of the Elizabethan period. 

My 25, 3, 27, 151, 124, 43, 99, 131, 30, 127, 15, 134 are 
man and wife. 

160, 3H, 154, 45, 160, 19, 92, 83, 188, 130, 192, 74, 146, 144, 150, 112, 
26, 182, 34, 57, 119, 189, 196 wrote School for Scandal. 

178, 64, 88. 35, 193, 187, 48 is the hero of Homer's Odyssey. 

45, 73, 1, 171, 13, 156, 42, 176, 98, 138, 149 is a poem by Bryant 

My 141, 157, 62, 165 is the Ettrick Shepherd. 

My 143, 159, 87, 51, 136, 54, 84, 126, 69, 175 wrote Coriolanus. 

My 37 60, 59, 178, 131, 114, 186, 83, 90, 76, 155 is a play by James 

Sheridan Knowles. 

My 96, 195, 80, 132, 162 is a poem for the dead. 
The whole is part of the deseciption of the heroine in one 

of Sir Walter Scott's poems. M. B.D 


My 
My 


two poets, 
My 


My 
My 





NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
(Composed of forty-five letters ; none repeated. 

The &, 22, 20, 26, 31, 42, is to exalt. The 39, 36, 2, 16,6, is u 
small part. The 15, 3, 13, 40, is a faculty. The 32, 1, 9, is an ob- 
ligation. The 29, 25, 33, 27, isto cover. The 7, 12, 19, 11, 
sound. The 18, 30, 43, 17, 41, is loyalty. The 4, 21, 23, 37, 45, isa 
partial enclosure for domestic animals. The 24, 14, 5, 10, 35, 44, 
28, 38, 34, isa city of Spain. The whole isa quotation from 
Tennyson's poem of Maud. M.C.D 


is to 








ENIGMA, 

I am composed of sixteen letters. 
My 3, 5, 6, 7, is a thing which we do in church. 
My 8, %, 10, is a heavy weight. 
My 3, 2, 1, isa kind of tool. 
My 4, 2, 3, is a verb. 
My 13, 2, 8, is a kind of tank. 
My UW, 8, isa pronoun. 
My 12, 14, 15, 16, is a circle. 
My whole isa celebrated American writer. G.M.} 






WHEEL PUZZL+ 


* 


The circumference is a word of eight letters, meaning firm 
ness. Spokes (from circumference to center): 1, weak ; 2 (to 
the right), a menace; 3, to return; 4, to object: 5, worthless ; 
6, part of a house; 7. to drive; &, a village. M.C. D. 

COMPARISONS. 

To in hot weather is 
tural employments. 

By the side of the river 
the comes, 

We had a pleasant in spite of the 
came home hungry for turkey. 

How can it —— that a man will drink enofigh 
him act like a ——! 

He came out of the store of Duncan & with the oi 
an apple in his hand, and, throwing it away, commenced to 
—— down hiil. 

The boys cry —— at the sight of the 
outa of sliders. 


fatiguing than agricul- 


she will over her book till 


ot the waters, and 


to muke 


frost, which brings 


PLANT PUZZLES. 

What would spring upif the following were planted? 1. 
Mrs. Jarley. 2. Coal. 3. The House of York. 4. Ermine 
5. The god Pan. 6. A Scotch landscape. 7. Beau Brumme! 
8. Ahand. 9. A scepter. 10. Money. 11. London. 

ANSWERS 10 PUZZLES OF JAN. 29 
Beheaded Rhymes.—1. Stone. 2. Cheat. 
Syncopations.—Spine. 

Metagram.—Watch, latch, hatch, catch. batch, match, patch. 
Word Syncopations.—1. Car-bin-e. 2. B-ail-ey. 3. An-acre 


on. 4. C-our-age. 5. Cl-ash-ing. 6. P-laud-it. 7. La-wren 
ce. & W-heel-ing. 
Ten Diamonds. (1) 
1 
OFT 
IFYOt 
rope 
U 
(2) 3) 4) 

A T s 
ALL AHA APE 
ALWA Y THINK SPEAK 
LAW N 1 EAR 
Y kK K 
) (6) (7) 

A I t 
ANA VIA AVE 
ANDDO rece uy EVERY 
ADA ALE ERA 
0 Y Y 
(8 (m) 10 
T ( n 
PH I SON 8 I 7 
THING COMERS PIL GH 
iN N NegT rH E 
G s 1 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 5. 

Reheaded Rhymes.—First verse, initials: Ate, Kate, skate 
Finals: Ill, will, spill. Second verse, initials: All, tall, stall. 
Finals: Ice, rice, price. 

Corkscrew.—Each line of two words, composed of three let- 
ters each, the two center letters forming a spiral downwards 
and upwards. 

Sun set 
Wee egg 
New van 
lll yak 
Die out 
His awl 
Far end 
Her son 

The spiral descending *‘ New Years.” 
* Resolves.” 

Syncopations.— Brass. 


The spiral ascending 
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Science and Art. 


CHRomic Acip FOR WaRTs.—This acid is said by good 
authority to be better for the cure of warts than the nitric 
acid ordinarily used. Three or four applications suffice to 
cause the disappearance of the wart, however large it may 
be, and the only inconvenience is that the spot is tempora- 
rily of a blackish-brown color. The applivation causes 
neither pain, suppuration, nor cicatrices, 

THE SALMAGUNDI SKETCH CLUB is holding its first ex- 
hibition at the Kurtz gallery in this city. The sketches 
are in black and white, aud among the artists represented 
are Messrs. Abbey, Burns, J. G. Brown, W. H. Beard, 
Champney, F. 8S. Church, M. F. H. de Haas, Detaille, Doré, 
Davidson, Farrer, Fortuny, R. Swain Gifford, James Hart, 
Homer, Lafarge, Meissonier, Mente, Miller, Minor, Muhr- 
man, Pyle, W. 'T. Richards, C. F. Reinhard, Share, Sheiton, 
Shirlaw, F. H. Smith, Whistler and T. W. Wood. 


A MEMORIAL.—Jan Van Eyck, the old Flemish artist 
who first brought oil peinting into practical use, has been 
honored at Bruges this autumn by the unveiling of a mon- 
ument erected to his memory. The ceremony, which was 
conducted with a display of music and oratory, ended in a 
misadventure to the sculptor. For apparently his Majes- 
ty’s cordial] and well-merited praise of the statue literally 
turned the head of the artist, who, in retreating from the 
royal presence, fell down some steps, calling forth from 
the crowd a burst of merriment in which the royal party 
reluctantly but irresistibly joined. An additional proof, if 
any were needed, that kings are but mortal. We venture to 
say that the artist would not have laughed if the accident 
had happened to the king. 


A HomE For LADY ARTISTS.—There are meny lady artists 
who goto Rome for the purpose of pursuing art studies; 
and, perhaps, still more who would go were it not for the 
difficulty and expense of making a home alone in a foreign 
country. To such it may be useful to know that a Home 
for Lady Artists already exists at No. 38, Via degli Artisti. 
The scheme was originated by the lady who has carried it 
out and superintends it, Miss Mayor, who, being struck by 
the number of Englishwomen, many quite young, who 
seemed almost homeless, was anxious, being herself a lover 
of art, to do something for her fellow-countrywomen of 
the same tastes. Many of the best artists in Rome have 
assisted her generous scheme, and the home has become an 
institution. Ladies are received on the lowest terms pos- 
sible to be remunerative; a pleasant society is formed, the 
superintendent giving receptions once or twice a week, so 
that the inmates may gain good introductions, and during 
the summer months excursions are made to some of the 
many art shrines in Italy.—_{Magazine of Art. 


MounTAIN ForMATION.—In the ‘‘ Elements of Geology,”’ 
recently, Dr. Joseph Le Conte bases a theory of mountain 
formation on ‘an assumption that the earth is solid and 
made up of concentric shells like those of an onion. These 
shells he assumes are isothermal, each having a general 
temperature of its own, the coolest being at the surface. 
Each of these, then, would naturally cool by conduction 
to the next outer, and the outermost of all would cool by 
radiation into space. For ages perhaps the outermost 
would cool fastest, but a time would come when it would 
become of nearly fixed temperature, receiving heat 
alike from without and from within, while the interior 
would continue to cool by conduction. The interior then 
would cool and contract faster than the exterior and 
would tend to shrink away fron the outer shell, which, 
following it down, would be forced to wrinkle along 
its weakest lines. This theory is strengthened by well- 
known facts as to mountaip structure, which incicate the 
horizontal crushing together of strata. Still it is only 
theory, and can easily be demolished by any one who has 
another theory. 


INTERESTING MusICcAL DiIscovERY.—German papers 
announce a discovery of much interest to the musical 
world. The treasure-trove consists of a large portion of 
the missing works of Johann Sebastian Bach. The dis- 
covery was made by Herr Robert Franz. Convinced that 
the long-lost Passion music and Christmas oratorios might 
yet be brought to light, Herr Franz commenced a system- 
atic research in every place where the great master had 
been known to reside. After much fruitless labor he 
arrived at the seat of the Witzthun family, and passing 
one day down an alley in the garden noticed that the 
young trees where they were tied to their supports were 
bound round with strips of paper to prevent the bark 
from being scored. A closer inspection showed that the 
paper bore the beautiful handwriting of Bach, and, turning 
to the gardener, Herr Franz besought him to say whence 
the precious MS. had come. The reply was to the effect 
thut in the loft there had been several chests full of paper, 
covered with old notes, and as it was no use to any one he 
had made it serve instead of leather for binding up the 
saplings, adding that he had done so for some time and 
found the result highly satisfactory. Herr Franz hastened 
to the loft, when he was rewarded by finding a chest yet 
untouched, and filled to the brim with MSS. whici on in- 
spection proved to contain no fewer than 120 violin sonatas. 
His joy was dasned, however, by the certainty that the 
precious Passion music had long ago gone te bind up the 
trees, and had irrecoverably perished through exposure to 
the weather. ° 


Metgeoric Dust.—This subject has of late attracted 
much attention from scientific men, and formed the theme 
of a paper recently presented by Mr. Cowper Ranyard to 
the Royal Astronomical Society of England. He says 





that recent observations have proved that meteoric dust 
is a far more considerable element in our terrestrial 
economy than was formerly believed. In 1867 Dr. Phip- 
son published the results of experiments in many countries, 
his practice having been to expuse to high winds a sheet 
of glass coated with pure glycerine. On this there would 
in time collect a number of black angular particles which 
on examination proved to be iron. These were found only 
in the winter months. In 1871 Dr. Nordenskjéld (the 
same whose ship is now supposed to be frozen up in the 
Arctic Ocean) collected particles of meteoric iron from 
snow near Stockholm, and again a year later from snow 
in Finland. In the same year an Arctic expedition col- 
lected similar particles from snow far from human habi- 
tations, In this last instance the particles occurred in 
considerable quantities, Other investigators have in like 
manner found this meteoric dust present in various parts 
of the earth’s surface, and it was discovered in the deep 
sea soundings of H. M.S. ‘‘Challenger.” Mr. Ranyard’s 
conclusion is that meteoric dust falling continously for 
ages must have no inconsiderable effect upon the composi- 
tion of the earth’s crust. It is certain that millions of 
meteors yearly enter our atmosphere. Some of these are 
consumed before they reach the earth. It is estimated, 
we believe, that in order to be visible to the naked eye a 
meteor must, when it enters the atmosphere, have a cubic 
mass of many hundred square yards. There is no doubt 
that masses of meteoric iron occasionally reach the earth’s 
surface, but most of them are consumed with fervent heat 
in the upper regions. With meteoric dust the case may be 
different; and if the interstellar spaces contain this dust 
in large quantities, as is believed by many, it may readily 
be that a great deal of it sifts gently down to the ground. 
It has been demonstrated that many of the meteorites 
enter our atmosphere from directions which indicate that 
they do not belong to our planetary system. It is sug- 
gested by astronomers, therefore, that the members of the 
solar family will receive a heavier deposit of the dust on 
their northern than on their southern hemispheres. This 
Mr. Ranyard thinks may account for the preponderance 
of mass in the northernmost continents and their tapering 
formation to the southward; but to the average reader this 
will seem rather to strain the theory, since the bulk of the 
material whereof the continents are formed shows no 
signs of meteoric origin. The question, however, is a very 
interesting one, since these clouds of dust may have an in- 
fluence on our climates and hygienic conditions hitherto 
unsuspected. Mr. Ranyard, moréover, refers to the 
‘** known fact” that when heated meteoric masses give off 
large amounts of gas, so that when a continuous fall of 
meteorites takes place there is probably a considerable in- 
crease of gaseous matter in the atmosphere. Here, then, 
is a comparatively new element to be considered in making 
calculations for the future of our globe and its environ- 
ment. 


Fact and Rumor. 


—Walt Whitman has improved in health and expects to 
lecture. 

—Latest accounts from Russia say that the plague is 
decreasing. 

—Cvlonel ** Tom” Scott and famil¥Y have gone on a trip 
up the Nile. 

—Joaquin Miller’s new play is now running at a New 
York theater. 

—Fifty ships permanently unserviceable belong to the 
United States. 

—Grave robbery has been made a felony by the New 
York Legislature. 

—Commerce blocked at Liverpool by extensive strikes 
among the dock workmen. 

—Barbers in Lowell, Mass., are prohibited from keeping 
their shops open on Sunday. 

—W. H. Vanderbilt denies that he contemplates build- 
ing another elevated railway. 

—All cattle ‘from the United States are to be killed 
ten days after reaching England. 

—No postal savings banks from this Congress, but ten 
collar bonds will do nearly as well. 

—Opera glasses are reported as having been drawn as 
“stationery ” by certain Congressmen. 

—Reduction of wages on the Metropolitan Elevated 
Railroad induced a strike of 1,400 workmen. 

—At Bismarck, Dakota, the N. P. R. R. has a track laid 
acros; the Missouri on ice three feet in thickness. 

—Murat Halstead predicts that Secretary Sherman will 
carry off the honors in the race for the next Presidency. 

—Charity ball realized $16,000, at the moderate outlay of 
a few hundred thousands and a gay night for the fashion- 
ables. 

—Caleb Cushing is said to have received $26,000 in legal 
fees during the last year of his life. See what it is to have 
brains! 

—Hope is the significant name of a man just arrested on 
suspicion of having been concerned in the Manhattan Bank 
robbery. ; 

—President Hayes seems to intend traveling next sum- 
mer. He is announced for appointments in Connecticut, 
California and Texas. 

—One beauty of the new Capitol at Albany is that it is 
capable of consuming one thousand tons of coal per month 
in moderate winter weather. 

—The monogram of the wearer in an exceedingly length- 
ened out and attenuated form is used as an embroidery 
design for feminine apparel. 

—Italy is going to spend two millions on a statue in 
memory of Victor Emanuel. Competiticn for the design 
is to be open to all the world. 

—Governor Robinson has interfered in the matter of the 





Brooklyn swill-milk stables, and eight hundred 
‘“‘milch’’ cows are having a respite. 

—Catholics think that the chaplains for the army and 
navy are selected too exclusively from the Protestant 
sects. Why not make it an elective office? 

—Someone announces a reaping machine that sews the 
cut grain together in one continuous roll or mat which 
can be used in hundreds of ways about the farm. 

—Henry Tudor, a mercantile agent, has left New York 
on horseback bound for Patagonia. Proposes to work up 
South American trade from Panama to Cape Horn. 

—Mr. Whistler, the late plaintiff in the suit against Mr. 
Ruskin, has received the farthing awarded in damages 
and proudly wears it suspended from his watch-chain. 

—Because the electric light is not brought at onee to per 
fection the papers are beginning to sneer at it as a failure, 
and holders of gas stock do not look so apprehehensive as 
they did. 

—A*new Club House is proposed for the United League 
in this city, with elevator and all sorts of conveniences, 
including a sun-room on the roof with aquaria, tropic 
plants, ete. 

—Victoria’s youngest child, the Princess Beatrice, is to 
visit Berlin shortly, and rumor has it that her eldest sister, 
the Crown Princess of Germany, has been match-making 
on her behalf. 

—No wonder the Democrats want an extra session of 
Congress. They could enjoy the summer vacation so much 
better, you know, after having a taste ef actual superiority 
in both Houses. 

—Judge Gildersleeve warns ladies against carrying 
pocket-books in their hands or in side-pockets. This 
rather limits feminine carrying capacity, but it is good 
advice nevertheless. 

—General Putnam’s ride down the stone steps at Green- 
wich, Conn., is to have its centennial anniversary cele- 
brated. The actual day is somewhat in doubt, but Februarv 
29th will do well enough. 

—Peter Cooper has had the right to place LL.D. after his 
name since his eighty-ninth birthday, on Wednesday last. 
The University of New York gave it to him, all written 
out on parchment in due form. 

—What effect will the anti-Chinese bill have upon our 
trade with China? Not very stimulative probably. Europe 
has no objections to the bill, as it is not likely to increase 
the popularity of Americans in China. 

—Manhasset and Bayside, L. I, want to know who 
plundered their churches last week. In an objective sense 
the thieves must have been Episcopalians, since the de- 
spoiled edifices belonged to that denomination. 

—Charles Naphier, an English scieutist, prescribes a 
vegetable diet as a cure for intemperance. The relinquish- 
ment of meat for six or seven months, he asserts, will des- 
troy a desire for alcohol in the most aggravated cases. 

—Decline of drama evident from suit brought by play- 
wright to recover damages for a defective moon furnished 
by professional manufacturer. Moon was three-cornered 
instead of round, and wouldn’t set as announced in the 
play bills. 

—Conversation in street car (fact): Lady (a stranger in 
those parts) to female of Hibernian extraction—‘‘ What 
are those men working at over there?’’ Female, looking 
in the direction indicated—‘‘ That, mum? Oh, that’s the 
new bullygard they’re a-workin’ on.” 

—The editor of a New Hampshire paper is so extrava- 
gant as to use for everyday work the desk and bookcase 
of Daniel Webster. At least Daniel is said to have used 
them, which amounts to the same thing for all practical 
purposes of advertisement and so oa. 

—A colored chaplain has been elected by the almost sol- 
idly Democratic House of Representatives in Alabama. It 
isa little puzzling to know what to infer from this. Do 
Alabama Democrats think less of the office or more of the 
negro than .hey used to do? Who shall say? 

—Presidents of American colleges where the Chinese 
government is educating some of its young men have to be 
careful about dismissing them, as it has accidentally, as it 
were, been learned that an expelled student is promptly 
decapitated by the authorities on reaching his native land. 

—Mr. Stormonth, the English lexicographer, ought to 
have consulted his American agents before adopting the 
following as his definition of Sorosis: ‘“‘ A kind of fleshy 
fruit formed by the consolidation of many flowers, seed 
vessels and receptacles, as the pineapple, the bread-fruit, 
etc.*" 

—Six brakemen were killed and ten wounded out of a 
force of twenty-one men on one of the New York railroads. 
This within a period of six months. Seventeen were killed 
and 124 injured during 1877 in this State. Improvement 
needed for freight car brakes and couplings. which cause 
most of the accidents. 

—Captain W. W. Coit, of Norwich, Conn., died last week, 
aged eighty-one. He was one of the pioneers of the steam 
service on Long Island Sound, and used to make it his 
boast that he never caused the loss of a passenger’s life 
nor of a pound of freight. He was the founder of the New 
York and Norwich Steamboat Company. 

—Minister Welsh says that $17,500 is not enough to sus- 
tain the dignity of the office. Of course it is not enough to 
enable him to rival Royalty and Nobility in the matter of 
entertaining, but it ought to be enough to enable him to 
give a quiet dinner now and then, and at any rate attend 
to the commercial and diplomatic interests of the United 


States. 
—It cost the country $791 to send a committee of seven 


Congressmen to attend the funeral of a deceased fellow- 
member only two hundred miles from the Capital. That’s 
a hundred dollars apiece and nearly a hundred more for 
contingencies. With railroad rates at three cents a mile 
and first-class hotel fares at five dollars a day this would 


seem to leave a fair margin for necessary expenses, 


sick 
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Insurance Hotes. 


—As a rule the general public can scarcely 
judge of the condition of life insurance 
companies by the statements published. 
The New York Life Insurance Company’s 
report is an exception, however; for in this 
many details are given, and the reader can 
by comparison judge to some extent of the 
business and real condition of the company. 
The growth of this institution has been 
steady even during the most serious times 
of business depression. In 1877 with one 
other exception it was the only company 
that held its own, and issued a greater num- 
ber of policies than it canceled. At the 
close of 1877 the assets of this company 
amounted to $34,452,905.29. The assets on 
January Ist, 1879, aggregated $36,837,295.23 











| 48, 1907. ¢ 


According to the New York standard of 44¢ | 


per cent. this gives a surplus of $6,500,000 
over and above every liability. The income 
from interest during the year was $1,948,665, 
or more than $300,000 above the claims by 
death. The assets of the company are in- 
vested chiefly in United States bonds, city 
stocks and first mortgages in real estate. 
In October, 1877, the State Superintendent 
of Insurance examined the affairs of the 
New York, and in his rep: rt relative to the 
securities says: 

“The superintendent personally examined 
these securities, taking the letter, number 
und denomination of each security and pre- 
serving the record of the same in the depart- 
ment. in every instance where securities 
have depreeiated in value such depreciation 
hus been promptly charged to profit and loss 
account and all items of a doubtful character 
bave been stricken off by the company from 
its assets and omitted from the report." 
From this it will be seen that the present 
report is based upon a valuation of assets 
the lowest possible. Judged by the hardest 
test at that time the superintendent found 
the company had a surplus of $5,962,878.79. 
This has since been :ncreased upwards of 
$600,000. The result of this success in busi- 
ness is a steady declaration and payment of 
dividends to policy holders participating in 
the profits. The New York Life has not 
suffered as have many others from its real 
estate investments. Great care was exer- 
cised in placing the funds of the corporation, 
hence the prompt receipt of interest and the 
rare necessity for foreclosure. 

—Last Thursday some old policy holders 
of the Mutual Life met in Boston and ob- 
jected to the rebate plan of the company on 
the ground that it was calculated to iajure 
the business of other Life companies. This 
is a new and peculiar idea. As a rule the 
policy holders of one company care but lit- 
tle for the success of any other. 

—The Globe Life Insurance Company 
claims to have a surplus of $238,000 over its 
liabilities, notwithstanding the bad manage- 
ment of its funds and its real estate diffisul- 
ties. 

—The Insurance Companies are still «ak- 
ing inquiries into the death of Col. Dwight, 
and a committee formed for that purpose 
will soon make a report upon the strength 
of which all the companies will either pay 
or resist payment of the claims. 

—There is a movement to establish Mu- 
tual fire insurance companies again. The 
experience of twenty years ago should 
prevent this. Mutual fire companies do 
admirably if there are no fires for three or 
four years, but unfortunately fires occur 
and Mutual companies go out with the fires. 

—The Royal Fire Insurance Company 
has made its annual report. Its business in 
America during 1878 has not been of a profit- 
able nature. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental / Brooktyn, cor. Court and Mon- 























payee tague Sts., and No. 106 Broad- 
Buildings way, 

Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879. $3, 35 . 
Reserve for losses, dividends. ¢ etc. 2 4 . 
Capita! (paid up in cashb).......... 1 0. \e! 
Unearned Keserve Fund... GU, . 
Net Surplus. .....ceseccecesceers ,03s8, . 

CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


CYRUS PEOK, Sec’y. 


UNITED STATES 


4 Per Cent. Bonds, 


COUPON OR REGISTERED, 


And all other issues «f Government Securities. 
bought and sold at MARKET RATES, FREE OF 
cay AED an’? on hand for immediate delivery. 

5-208 bought or exchanged for 





ot 2 Saete on most favorable terms. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau 8t., WN. Y. 


Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Feb. 10, to Saturday, 
Feb. 15. 








Geveroment Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 
Feb 15, 


Feb. 10. Feb 2 





5a, oo 
a funced, 1s31. r. . 
. funded, 1881, «. 
46,1 Lr. “ 
4548, I5¥1, © 
4s, 1907. r 





6s, currency, 95-99.. : 2 
Bids fer State Bonds. 


Alabama 5s, 1883 . 47 =| N.C. 6s, old, Z- yy 18 
Alabama 5s, [696 . 47 = «N.C. 68, N.C.R. J &J. 87 
Alabama Rs. (884.... 47 NLC. 6a, do.Ap.&0ct 87 
Alabama 8+, 1888.... {7 . N.C. fis, do.c.o7 J&J 67 
Alabama 8s, '92..... 2 , N.0.68,do.c.0ff A&O 87 
Ark. 6s. F.. 69.1900. 12 | ° 9 
Conn. 68, 1883-4...... 105 9 
Ga. 68, '79-80-86...... 4 oo 
Ga 78, n. bds., 1886. W9%| 9 
Ga, Ts. ina. 1886... 0944 2 
Ga. 78, G.bs., "90. 0, 2 
Tilinols e. 68, 79. ri 











Illinois W.Loun Wi 
Kentucky 68........ lil 
Louisiana t4,....... 2% 
do 6s, n. bs 10 
do 68, 0.F. 10 
do 7s, Penn’y | wW 
do _ tis, L. bs. | 10 
do 8s, L.bs. 10 
La. 8s, L.bs. of "75 3 10 
La, 78, (., 1914... 57K its 
Mich. Ha, (Rite. . - 16 oo 
Mich. 7s, 1890........ 1h 28 
Mo. tis. due ‘8? or 83 13 28h 
Mo. 68, due °87...... 106 26 
Mo. tis, due "88 ..... 106 5¢ 26 
Mo. ts, due '89 or 90 107 ° \. soo OO 
Mo.F. ba, due 4-95. 108 | Va. 66, consol. bds.. 74 
Mo.H. &%..J.due ’#7. 15 =| Va. 6s8,ex.mat.cou.. 54 
N.Y. 68, G.R., 87. 110 | Va. 68, C, 2d reries.. + 3b 
N.Y. Ga, G.C.. "87.... 110 | Va. f. bds..... 7 
N.Y. 68. G. 91.... 120 | D. ot C. 3.658, 192. 81% 
N.Y. 68. @ L.. Mt... 121 | D. of C. Reg: bds... 80% 
N.Y. €8. G.L., oe 122 
Foreign Exchange.— 
days. 3 dava. 
London prime bankers, 4.854@4.86 4..8@4.88\ 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


7, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, subnet the following Statement o/ 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st Jauuary, 1878, to 
31st December, 1878 
Premiuws on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1878. ener 


New York, January 2& 


SE OE AE $4,009,309 47 
1,848,697 36 | 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5, 858, 006 8 83 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upun Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked ¢)ff from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1878. to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the a 
same period 92,012,764 45 
Returns of pow —— 
miums and 
Expenses. . 


_ $859,960 58 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 


United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

ES -Eepe 10,086,758 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

Ne ER re RN 704,200 00 
Real Estate and ~ ew due the 

Company, estimated a . 619,034 50 

Premium Notes & Bills OR 1,529,259 74 
ES rrr ee "381/210 be 


Total Amount of Assets - $13, 320,463 16 





Six per cent. interest cn the outstanding c ote 
tiflcates of profits will be paid to the ho 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on <a 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of ee bext, 
trom which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is deciared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


aE 
TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JonEs, Horace Gray, 
CHARLES DENNIS. Epmunp W. CoRLIEs, 
W.H. H. Moore, Joun E.LLiort. 


ALEXANDER V. bLAKK, 
Rost B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Gsores W. LANE, 
RoBertT L. STUART, 
James G, DeForest, 
SREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
Cuarues D. LEVeRICH, 
WILulaM BRYCE, 
WituuamM H. Foe, 


Lewis Curtis, 
Cuaaies H. RusskE., 
JamzEs Low, 

Davip LANE, 
Gorpon W. Burnaay, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 

Wa. STURGIS, 
AvOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Josian A. Low, 
Wi.iiam E Dopee, 


Joun D. HEWLETT, 

Wituiam H. Wess, WILLiam DeGROOT, 

Cuarves P. BuRDETT, BeEnJamin H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres, 


A. A. Raven, 





A. A. BAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. 








RovaL LPS, Perer V. KiNG, | 
Tomas F. Younes, Tos. B. ‘CoppINGTox, 
C. A. Hann, Horace K. THURBER, 


Nineteenth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


HOME 


254 BROADWAY, 
179 MONTAGUE S8T., Brooklyn. 


New York; 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
St. Nicholas for March. 








THE UNRIVALED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


AND GIRLS. 


“Every healthful juvenile taste is duly 
{and skillfully considered.”—{Cincinnati 


—— | Gazette. 

' JANUARY |, 1879. | The March number of St. NicHouas 
NN TN, Baik openscirncsccsescencos $4,805,625 26 | glows with adventure and sport for the 
Depreciation in U.8, Bonds ............. 13,510 00 | boys. The frontispiece, 

yiimiis 9 | AN ADVENTURE ON AN ICEBERG, 
Premiums received in 1878...... ....... 498,244 g2 | Illustrates a capital stor Th: by Dr. Hayes, 
| Interest received in 1878..............+.. 289,229 98 | ~ Arctic explorer. ere is an article 
"$5,578,690 16 a HE ERICAN s 
DISBURSEMENTS. a AMERICAN MARDI-GRAS, 
| Losses by Deatb............... $208,390 U0 A fine description of New Orleans, 
Annuities Paid..........«0.... 1.167 17 | Memphis and Cincinnati in Carnival 
| Maturea Endowments Paid . 127,200 00 |time magnificently illustrated by 
Dividends to Policy Holders.. 110,076 64 CHAMPNEY. with a hint of the Carnival 
of 1877 in New-York. ‘‘Aunt Fanny,” 


Tota! Paid Policy Holders .8635,97 





| 
Paid for Surrendered Policies 194,144 12 
| 
| 
| 


Commissions 
Agency Charges, Advertis- 
ing, Printing, Postage and 














we ee 28,068 81 
| Medical Fees, Interest on 
; Capital,and Taxes.......... 26,392 60 
| Rent and ail office expenses 31,026 95 
— 759,641 40 
| $4, 818,948 76 
ASSETS. 
Bee) Metahe. .ccvccosscesceccese $269,910 58 
| Bonds and Mortgages........ 1,247,066 00 
| United States Bondy,.........1,061,687 50 
| Brooklyn City Bonds......... 608,000 00 
| Kings County Bonds.......... 156,000 00 
| New York City Bonds........ 53.662 50 
Temporary Loans, secured.. 272,700 00 
Cash on Handand ton Bank... 44,865 27 
Loans to Policy Holders (the 
reserve on which is over 
Ob I i snenadiennsassccescs 870,357 59 
Uncollected and Deferred 
Premiums, in course of 
transmission, less cost of 
COMECCION .....000----ceeeeees TINS 33 
Accrued Interest and Rents. 33,952 33 
Agents’ Balances, secured by 
ODED cvcctpassec sogecen see 15,178 66 
Market value of Bonds over 
eS 108,255 00 
——- $4,818,948 76 
Total Liabilities, trcluding Capital 
Stock and Reinsurance Reserve, by 
Legal Standard. .........ccecceceeceenes 3,764,124 00 
ID oc cnices encdsccnsesséccsasenncs $1,054, Bu 16 
GEORGE C, RIPLEY, President. 
CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, Vice-Pres’t. 





| JOSEPH P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 
| FSAAC H, FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
A. P. CAPWELL, Counsel, 





| The Superintendent of the Insur- 
| ance Department of this State says: 
“The Home Life Insurance Company has been 
| in existence for a period of eighteen years, during 
| which it has earned and maintained an honor- 
be reputation—its affairs having been con- 
ducted in a conscientious manner, while its 
| treatment of policy-holders has been fair and 
| liberal. 

“The usual thorough examination reveals 
nothing that isin the slightest degree discredit- 
able, but much that is worthy of cogimendation, 

“The investments have been made with great 
care, and are particularly good, as is plainly 
shown by the prompt payment of interest on all 
| of them.”’ 


-» LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & 
GjLoBE 


Insurance Company. 
United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States...... $4,301,897.07 

Total - nad melading 
Re-insurance.. 2 T3712801. 86 
871.291.21 


Surplus. 
Income in U. 2’ ,600,583.34 
Expenditures, 

1,971,219.83 
J. E. PULSFORD, 


losses . 
N. ¥. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St, 


| 


| 
| 








8. during pe 
including 








| cience and the new 





in a paper on 
A WONDERFULL CANDLE, 
| Gives an account of an evening at Prof. 
| Draper’s house, and the wonders of 
electric lights. As 
paper on 
THE RED YAISSANCE, 
Tells of the “new-birth” in civiliza- 
ation when the invention of printing 
and of the compass, the discovery of 
America, etc, gave a great impetus to 
the world’s progress. 
A JOLLY FELLOW SHIP. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON'S serial story for 
boys is continued by some splendid chap- 
ters full of adventure andfun. All new 
subscribers for 1879 receive the numbers 


for 

NOV. AND DEC. '78 FREE, 
containing the first chapters of this se- 
rial, and *“*HALF A DozEN HOUSEKEEP- 
ERS" for girls. The subscription for 
1879 includes 


‘* EY EBRIGHT,” 
The serial for girls, begun in February, 


of which the New-York “Tribune” 
says : 
“All girls will hop to hear that 


Susan COOLIDGE has begun a serial story 
of exceeding brightness about one of 
themselves.” FREDERICK DIELMAN will 
illustrate 1t through the year. Also 

JULIAN eats Ss imi FAIRY- 

ALE, 
which ends in March, and it most ex- 
quisitely illustrated by ALFRED FRED- 
ERICKS. 

The March number also contains a 
little story by the author of ‘ THE Bop- 
LEY Books,” one by SARAH WINTER 
KELLOGG, ‘ Pets from Persia,” by KATE 
Foore, and ‘Oriental Bottles and “Wells,” 
giving an ivsight into Eastern customs; 
there are poems by Mrs. Doper, J. W. 
De Forest and others ; funny pictures 
by Hopkins, an article showing boys 
and girls how to make a mechanical 
pigeon, four pages of jingles and stories 
and pictures for the babies, etc. 

The first two numbers of the volume are 
free to subscribers for the year 1879. 

$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 

SCRIBNER & CO., New-York. 
NATURE A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
* Science, has , sosentig been much tn- 
creased in size,and wit be found of increasing 
value i all interested in ence. per annum. 


Sena Lb cts. for sample copy. Macmillan & Co., 32 
Bond &t.. New York. 


Hymn Service. 
XCELLENT 


Every Sunday School can afford this 
NEW SONG BOOK, 


Costs only $10 ® 100 Copies. 


With 115 Hymns and Tunes, new and old, 
adapted to the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


VANGELICAL 


HYMN SERVICE 
Meets All the Demands of Sunday School Worship. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 15 cts. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph St. | 76 East Ninth St. 


CHICAGO. WEW YORK. 


CONOMICAL 



























| 
| 


ROYAL# 


Absolutely Pure. 


AKING 
OWDER 


The official examination and report on baking powders, by the Brooklyn Health Board 
| shows the RovaL BAKING PownpsenRr to be free from alum or any other injurious substance. 


| 
| healt 
| we 





It is &@ Pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder, always Uniform and of full Strength. 


It costs a trifle more per pound, but is cheaper in the end, as it goes further and saves 
on is i - all respects the finest article which it is possible to produce from wholesom 
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Farm we Garden. 


THE WATER TEST—NON-CLEANING OF STA- 
BLES—A LIQUID MANURE MINE—A CHICK- 
EN FARM-—PREVENTION OF GAPES— 
SNOW DRIFTS AND WIRE FENCES. 

—Our position with regard to the *“‘ poi- 
soned water test” confirmed by the 
following note: 


is 


Hupson, Ohio, Feb. 3, 1879. 
Editor of the Christian Union: 

In response to the criticism of the * Trib- 
une” gs to the permanganate process for 
determining the purity of a potable water, 
you will find a discussion of that process, 
recommending it in a modified form as on the 
whole most satisfactory, in the ‘* Chemical 
News” of Dec. 13th, 1878. The paper is prom- 
ised to appear iv a more complete form in 
the January number of the *“‘ Journal of the 
Chemical Society,’’ of London. The “ Trib- 
une” is a little bebind the times in its criticism 
or mistaken in its judgment. 

I have the honor to be 
Your obedient servant, 
Epw. W. MORLEY. 

—S. L. F., in the ‘* Rural New Yorker,” 
has an idea about cleaning stables, or rather 
not cleaning them, that will rather astonish 
most farmers. He is an old man; has read 
much, and practiced more in the matter of 
saving nianure: has dug cisterns and drains; 
excavated barnyards to hold liquid man- 
ure; devised plans for pumping and deliver- 
ing the same; has cleaned stables and washed 
cows’ bags; pitched soiled straw and corn- 
stalks through a 15-inch hole—and lived to 
find it all worse than useless labor. He 
now simply beds bis cattle with plenty 
of straw, and cleans the stable whenever 
convenient, usually only twice a year. 
The result is that a cow keeps perfectly 
clean, her milk is clean and-the stable is 
sweet. It is the same with a horse, and 
there is no complaint in the house of a sta- 
ble smell about the clothes. The animals 
have always a soft, elastic bed under them, 
and ali the manure is saved. A neighboring 
milkman, who stables 116 cows, follows the 
same plan, and both cows and stable are 
always clean and sweet. 

—Lately we gave the story of Deerfoot 
Farm and its product of pork; this week we 
have a tale to tell, in brief, of a chicken farm 
near Worcester, Mass. The facts are from 
the ‘“‘American Cultivator.” It is a new 
business—this of chicken raising—on the 
farm in question, which has been run to 
stock and milk, but for two years past Mr. 
A. C. Hawkins, son of the owner, has had 
remarkable success in the new line. He 
winters 700 fowls—all Plymouth Rocks —and 
hatches eggs by artificial means. The hatch- 
ing house is 12x32 feet and two stories high. 
A “Baker's incubator,” holding 750 eggs, is in 
the second story and heat is conveyed in hot- 
water pipes. Hatching goes on from Janu- 
ary to June, and sixty to seventy-five per 
cent. of the eggs prove good. They are 
turned over daily and aired for fifteen to 
twenty minutes. After four or five days 
they are tested before a light and the barren 
ones go for chicken-feed. On the fifteenth 
day all that do not contain a live chicken 
are removed. The heat is kept as near as 
possible at 102°. After hatching the chick- 
ens remam in the incubator twelve hours 
and are then removed to the brooding-h use 
(32x60 feet with glass roof), where there are 
6x10 pens with 6x20 out-door runs for each 
family of 100. Here is a galvanized iron 
‘*mother,” with flannel wings, under which 
last year were raised 4,000 chicks. Every 
two hours a mixed diet of small grains, 
hard-boiled eggs, or meat with fresh vege- 
tables is given to them, and beds of salad— 
spinach, lettuce, oats aud turnips—are 
grown on top of the ‘* mother,” to keep up 
the supply of green food. Early broilers 
sell at forty to sixty cents a pound in May, 
dropping off to thirty-five cents in June. 
The breeding and laying stocks have each a 
range of houses 200 feet long. The breeding 
pens are twelve and a half feet square for 
tifteen fowls, with good yard-room outside. 
The yards are plowed twice a week in sum- 
mer. The fowls get warm mush of ship stuff 
with meat and vegetables in the morning, 
sma)l grain at noon, and whole corn at 
night, as much as they will eat up clean. 
Cracked oyster shells, cabbage or turnips 
and clean water are always before them. 
The market egg-layers go seventy-five in a 
flock in rooms 124x50 feet with yards 50x50 
feet. No cocks run with these. Eggs are 
sent to market in pasteboard trays, each 
egg separate and thirty dozen in a box. 

—Gen W. H. Noble, in the “ Rural,” 
finds the best method to prevent the gapes 
in chickens is to treat the coops instead of 
tue chicks, He prepares a thick lime-wash, 


into “each barrel of which he stirs ten or 
twelve pounds of sulphur-flour, adding a 
large spoonful of carbolic acid to every 
pailful used. Roofs, floors and walls of the 
hennery and all the coops inside and out are 
well swabbed with this at frequent inter- 
vals, and the result is that the gapes have 
not appeared for two years past. 

—About these days, when the farmers are 
riding over snow-drifts or turning out into 
the fields a dozen times to avoid those they 
can't get over, with an upset or two by 
way of variety, a little time may be prof- 
itably spent in thinking what makes the 
snow drift in the roads, and is there any 
way tostop it! Many can answer the first 
question that can’t the second. Fences are 
the cause. ‘The swift wind laden with the 
light snow is checked by the breastwork of 
board or thick rail, drops its burden, and 
then speeds on to catch up another in the 
field beyond. Yet fences are to be the 
cure, too. Wire fences. W. I. Chamber- 
lain, of Ohio, in the “Rural New Yorker,” 
has found it out, for one. He had a 
lane running south-east from his barn, hav- 
ing a board fence on either side, that every 
winter was banked so full of snow that the 
cattle could not get through. Four years 
agoa wire-fence agent offered to put upa 
fence on the westerly side of the lane to be 
tested as longas Mr. C. chose. If it then 
turned stock perfectly and prevented the 
drifting of snow the latter was to pay for the 
labor and material. This seemed fair, and he 
stripped the toards from the fence, took up 
every other post (leaving them a rod apart), 
braced the end posts, stretched the wires, 
with barbed strips of wood attached. It 
proved a success with cattle, and when the 
snow came not a drift could be found near 
the wire fence, any more than in the open 
tield. Mr. C. thinks that this fencing ought 
to be used along all roads that block up in 
winter; and certainly if they will always 
operate as in his case it woult not be long 
before State laws could be passed compelling 
the use of wire. But not of high-priced 
patent fencing, we hope. ‘There are forms 
of wire-fencing suitable for this purpose 
that have been in use for many years before 
the patent ones were introduced. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
SEEDSMEN : 


Beach, Son & Co.,7 Barclay St., New York. 
B. K. Bliss & Son, 34 Barclay St., New York. 


James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 

Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 

Peter Henderson & Co. 35 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

Josiah A. Roberts, Malvern, Pa. 

Hiram Sibley & Co., Rochester, N. Y. Suc- 
ym to the well-known house of Briggs 

rc 
James M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John St., N. Y. 


SMALL FRUIT GROWERS : 


Wm. Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
E. P. Roe, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


NURSERY MEN : 


The Biase & Conard Co., West Grove, Chester 
Co., 
Innisfallen Greenhouses, Springfield, O. 
W.38. Little, Rochester, N. Y. 
The firms above named will be happy to 
send their catalogues to any of our readers 
who take an interest in such matters. 


Alfred Bridgeman, 876 Broadway, New York. | 


SEEDS. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer and Dealer in 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


PLOWER SEEDS, 


apnual priced eatin is now ready, and 

mailed free tu all applicants. It contains #!| the 

and popular sorts of Vegetable, Field 

ower Seeds, \ocluding the most desirable 
novelties of the past season. 


wi R-x 
ed FREE to 

all applicants, nese. 

tains 2 colored plates, 

about 150 pages, and descriptions, 

prices and directions for planting over 1200 

varieties of Vegetable and Flower es —— Roses, Eta. 

Invaluable to all. Send for it. 


__—iD.M. FERRY & CO. . Detroit Mich 


GUIDE FREE. Tells how to 
ge. Flowers and Vegetables. 
Seeds ever Grown; fresh. re- 
liable and pure; sure t» grow. Luree packets, low 
prices, lipera! discounts. Illus’ d Guide, 38 pp., free 
Address COLE & BRO., Scedsmer® Pella, lows. 





My annual Catalogue of Vegetadle and 
Flower Seed for 1829, rich in engravings, 
from original photographs, will be sent FREE, to 
all who apply. Customers of last season need 
not write forit. I offer one of the largest col- 
lections of vegetable seed ever sent out by an 
seed house in America, a large portion of vhich 
were grown on my six seed farms, Printed di- 
reations for cultivation on each package, All seed 
warranted to be both fresh and true to name; 80 
far, that should it prove otherwise, J will refill 
the order gratis. The original introducer of the 
Hubbard Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblebead 
Cabbages, Mexican Corn, ard scores of other 
vegetables. I invite the patronage of a/l who are 
anxious to have their seed directly from the NEW 
fresh true, and of the very best strain, pew 
VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


SES 


ST 

wedetttor BEST '8. fs} Sh table for 
immediate bloom, prow by mail, at all 
post - offices. 5 splendid varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $13; 12 for $2; 19 for 
$3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for $10; 100 fox 
$13. Our Great Specialt wing anc 
distributi 

for our NE 
TURE—50 





these beautiful Roses. Senco 
GUIDE TO ROSE CUL- 
es, elegantly illustrated, 








FLOWERS. SEEDS. &c. 
Seeds of Root and- Field Crops 


of all the BEST kinds, tneiuding WEBB’S 
NEW KINVER MANGEL and WEBB’S 
IMPERIALSWEDE, &c., &c., Kc. 

For prices, description, &c., see our 
SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1879, which will 
be mailed to any addres: on receipt of stamp for 


postage. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St., New York. 
The sole sale in this country has been given to 
us by the Mesers. Webb, the originators and grow- 
ers of their celebrated Mangel, and we are now 
prepared to quote prices to dealers and others. 


VRS karse 
Fi : ORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 apes, One Colored 
Flower Plate and 360 Illustrations, with 
descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables 
and how to grow them. All for a FIVE-CENT 
STAMP. In English or German 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, Six Colored Piates 8 many bundred En- 
eravings. For FJ f- A covers $:.00 in 
. ies Tihs rman on tal Mi: ine, 32 

ck’s T Re ottie onthly azine, 
Pages. A Colored raged | in in Overy SUMBBF and 
many fine Engravings. Price $1.25 4 year: Five 
Copies for 5, 

Vick’s Seeds are the beat in the world. Send 
FIVE CENT STAMP fora FLOKAL GUIDE, contain- 
~~ List and Prices and plenty of information. 

ddress JAMES VICK. Rochester, N.Y. 


E.P.ROE'S $5<xis: 


Small Fruit 
Plants, 
‘or family use. Strawberries, Kasoberries, Cur 
+A &c.—22 varieties. The most Noort offer of 
the season, B15 (OR ‘i OF ne Ps 
| Fo « Send for Cireular.—Acdress, E, P, 
ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudsen, N.Y. 
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rom over 500 finest sorts. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
hose-Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


and 
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ncinnati Exposition, 


By Mail—Our Selection. 
oses, 12 Varieties 

i -rbenas, 94 Varieties, . 
Basket Plants, 20 V arieties, 

Carnations, 12 Varieties, 
Geraniums, 12 V arieties, 

Tube Roses, flowering bulbs, 

(ladiolas flowering bulbs, or e 

yfeach of theabovetwo for . ° 

Ferns, er e . 
G-gonia 

3 Choice v arieties of Hardy and Tender 
Annual Flower Seeds, 50 

25 Choice Varieties f Biennial and Per- 

1.00 


ennial Flower Seec 
Any 6 of the above olections for . 5.00 
g The best collection o A, plantsin the West. 
¢ Send for Catalogues, Fre Green Houses 
és af arriv val Gui a  Gritonelh, 
tche 
o7 West 4th St. CS amea? oO. 


Quality | Santer d, 
QUEEN OF THE MARKE handsomest 
best, hardy 
Red Raspberry, three inches around, very protuc- 
tive, carries well, and sels best to market. Sha 
less & Crescent Seedlings the best strawberries. 
Gaydon: Wallace and Taylor the hardiest and 
most prolific Blackberries; and other sme!! Fruits. 
Kaki, the most ¢elicious Japan Fruit. as large and 
hardy as Ap opiee. Kieffer’s Hybrid Seedling Pear. 
blight. proof, good quality. bears early, abundantiv. 
Send for Catalogues. Wm. Parry. Cinnaminson, N.J. 
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SALE! 

Acres Rich Farming Land 
well located in Michigan at iron 
$2 to 68 per acre, on easy teru» 
of Lay Also, 


200,0000:: aber Bistee 8a Site ee 


Send for illustrated hier, fultot ‘Facts 
Uv. “BARNES, Land Com : .» Lansing, Mich 











‘Buf. ‘Select Garden Seeds.’ 


SONS GARDEN.FIELD & 
Roan eYaa) 
BOOK,, ts: 


MALL FRUITS 





\| 36 pages, beavtifvily rots] indlppengabte 
toallinterefledin gardening, mailed to all: 
BKE enclosing 10 Cents. A dressy 


| B.K.BLISS & SONS. | 
4 29 





|34. BARCLAY ST-NY.CITY. 


pee IT AND ORNAMENTAL ° TREES.— _ 

Smail Fruits, Shrubs, Bulbs, etc. Our new 
Descriptive Pnced Catalogue pow ready and mail- 
ed free on application. It contains valuable in- 
formation for —_— planters. WM. H. MOON 
Morrisviile, Pa 











THE SUGAR MAKER’S FRIEND. 
£8) Over 2,500,000 in U se. 


a, 
8, 


anu terms sent, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Samples, circular 


Ca}! for them at your hardware store 
C. C. POST, Patentee, 


better quality from EURE- 
KA SAP SPOUTS than from 
ANY OTHERS is the verdict 


MORE SUGAR and 


Address 


Post’s Patent —— & Cover Attached. 


Responsibie Agents Wanted. 


of all users. 





Descriptive Catalogue, 180 pages, Free on application. 


“ PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT ST.. NEW _s 





HIG HEST AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR. 


Diggins’ sweepstakes 
of $250 for best Butter 
made in the U.%. was 
»warde1 Hiram8mith, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 

The Ashton sweep- 
stakes (fr $125 for beat 
Butter made in U.8. or 
Canada was awaried 
George Sidney Camp, 
Owego, N.Y. 

The First Premium 
for best Dairy Butter 
made in New York 
State wasawarded J. 
8. Murray, Delhi, N.Y. 

All used the COOLEY CREAMEKS—the 
pcan wag’ Dairy Apparatus in use. send stamp for 

reular to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE v0. 


_______—sxBELLOWS FALLS, wie 


MATTHEWS’ S882. 


DRILL. 
The Standard of 
America,—Admitted by 
leading Seedsmen and 


\ 
PAT, 
oe Eup 
Comune \ 


Market Gardeners every- 
where to be the most per- 
fect and reliable drill in 
use. Send for ee, 
Manufactured only i a 
VERETT & s nile Bosten, Mags. 





OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 
FINE FARMINC LANDS 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
For sale by tae WINONA & ST. PETER R.R.CO., 

At from az © @®6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 

These lands lie in the great wheat belt of the North- 
West, and are equally well adapted to the growth of 
other grain, vegetables, etc. The climate is unsur- 
passed for health fulness. 


6 They are Free from Incumbrance. 


Guide Book, Ma etc., containin, 
ae rw ih ips, etc., ig full information, 


CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
Geun’l Offices C. & N.W. R’y to., Cricaeo, Ite 
Mention t this paper in writing. 


(CHEAP FARMS 
2° FREE HOME 


eo N KANSAS 
bat Ahi, Oe <m a pert of the ihe Gate, Gere. 0e0 


Commissioner, Salina, Kansas. 


LANDS: WMHOMES | 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
000,900 acres of well watered, timber and 
lene lands adjacent to the St. Louis ped 
Francisco R'y for sale, at from 
per a. on seven y — a Exeelient 
ural pur 
ration to those w he pe Trebase 
for maps and circulars | to 


LAND COMmrcear 





LING BPUIBWIL 


© 
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THE CHRISTIA N UNION. 








BAYARD TAYLOR. 


1, 
OR us he wandered through strange lands 
and old; 
We saw the world through him. The Arab’s 
tent 


To him its story-telling secret lent. 
And pleased, we listened to the tales he told. 
His task, beguiled with songs that shall endure, 
In manly, honest thoroughness he wrought; 
From humble home lays to the heights of 


thought 
Slowly he climbed, but every step was sure. 
How, with the generous pride that friendship 
hath, 
We, who so loved him, saw at last the 
crown 


Of civic boner on his brows pressed down, 
Rejoiced, and knew not that the gift was 


death. 

And now for him, whose praise in deafened 
ears 

Two nations speak, we answer but with 
tears! 


TI. 
O Vale of Chester! trod by bim so oft, 
Green as the June turf keep his memory. 
Let 
Nor wood, nor dell, nor storied stream 
forget, 
Nor winds that blow round lonely Cedarcroft ; 
Let the home voices greet him in the far, 
Strange land that holds him ; let the 
messages 
Of love pursue him o'er the chartless seas 
And unmapped vastness of his unknown star! 
Love's Language, heard beyond the loud 
discourse 
Of perishable fame, in every sphere 
Itself interprets; and its utterance here 
Somewhere in God's unfolding universe 
Shall reach our traveler, softening the 
surprise 
Of his rapt gaze on unfamiliar skies! 
—{J. G. WHITTIER, 
‘in the March “ Atlantic.” 








Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








To Preserve your Teeth 









Delluc's 


USE ONLY p , 
SRM ve Preparations 
rT ©, Biscotine, 
w “1 s(Infant’s Food.) 


* $ §.P. Hair Tonic 
vale RORY © 2 Toilet Waters, 
be Cae & Sachets D'Iris, 
CEMENT NA z Elixir of Calisaya, 
NAAT ae Glycerine Lotion, 


* Pectoral Cough 
BOLD EVERYWHERE Byrup, &c., eo 


LLUp, 
so» EAU COR 







THE MOST PL 





TO THE Conceded to be the Greatest Inven- 


DEAF tion of the age to improve hearing. 


For eg et 4 circular serd stamp. 
IMOO 








ROWN & D 

e Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
CKLERY “ Dsg.c, W. RENOOM 8 practic. ILLS 
CELERY ing physician, at No. N. Eu- PILLS 
CELERY taw &t., Baltimore, Ma (who PL LLS 
CELERY has paid much sttention to P aR 
CELEKY nervous diseases), has discov- PILLS 
CELERY erec that Extractof Celery and PILLS 
CKEL®RY Chamomile comoined ina cer- PILLS 
CELERY tain proportion invariably PILLS 
CELBKY -cures either bilious, dysceptuc, PILLS 
CELERY nervous, or sick beadache, PILLS 
CELERY neuralgia. and nervousness PILLS 
CELEXKY This is a triumph in medical PILLS 
CELERY chemistry, and sufferers all PILLS 
CELERY over the country are ordering PILLS 
CELERY by mail. He praperes itin pills PILLS 
CELERY We. per box. The doctor is PILLS 
CELERY largely known and a te. re- PILLS 
CELERY spected in Baltimore.” PILLS 
CELERY Meth. PILLS 





Office, 106 N. Eutaw St.,Baltimore,Md. 


For sale by all all wholesale and retail Cree 
will be 


giste, or nt, SEs he any nd 


ress en receipt of p 








By promptly using this remed: 
and health established. AS! Senate itenimey baarrectes — is 
pure and palatable, and certain in its effects, We ee 
Baker's Cod Liver oi with Phosphate of 
- cue ie » eee P 


Extract 
JNO. C. BAKER & co., Philadelphia. 


LASSE ZENG 


Sold by Druggists. 





yas 

hroal, 

sable ts 
oes nk 


Try them. iar ony ed bd 
all res @ druggists, or by mail. H.A.CASS Sk. 
BEER 67 oi Fo Toursk Ave., N.Y. ’ it 









“POROUS PLASTE 


CELEBRATED the World Over. 

The manufacturers were awarded the highest and 
nly medal given rulber plasters, at both the Centen- 
nialand Paris Expositions. 





Far superior to 

-ommon porous plasters, liniments, the so-callec 
‘lectrical appliances, &c, It isthe best know 

remedy for anne and Weak Back, rheuma 
ism, Female eakness, Sei — a, L umbago 
Diseased Kidneys, Spinal Cor mpl ainte and all Dl 
for which porous plasters are used. Ask you 
Druggist for Benson’s Capcine Plaster and se« 
that you get nothing else. Sold by all Drugg rists, 
Price 25 cts. Mailed on receipt of price by Sea 
BURY & JOHNSON, 21 PLATT STREET, New York. 





EAR DISEASES! 


Dr. OC. E. Shoemaker's Book on Deafness and 
Diseases of the Ear and R 
their proper tre stment. » Sane, 
' cially Pekning Kar, yw to get immediate relief 
— all sonepenaaees these diseases,and a sure, 
» harinless an ferpeoent eure. A book every 
as nily should Sent freetoall, Address 


Dr.C.ESHOEMAKER,AUralSurgeon,Reading,Pa 





DVERTISEMENT of 4 Lines inserted 1 
week in 500 newspapers for $10. Sena W cts. 
for 100 page pamphlet. G. P. ROWELL & CO., 


10 Spruce 8t., New York. 
gto Ciub Agents and large 


| EA buyers. All express charges 


paid. Quality guaranteed. New terms tree 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 
P. O. Box 4235. 3l and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
TEAS. —Largest Company in Awmerica—staple 
*article—pleases everybody— Trade contin- 
ually increasing—Agents wanted everywhere — best 
inducements—don’t waste time —-send rey 
KOB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O. Box 1287 
TEAS! club agents and large buyers. Ali 
express oeoe paid. Rev. terms 


e. THE CANTON TEA COMPA 
142 Chambers St., New York. P.O. box 872. 


Y ory Agents wanted every- 
PU RE I EA ~ where to sell to fami- 
lies, hotels and large consumers; largest stock in 
the country: quality and terms the best. Country 
storekeepers + hould call or write Zue Be ells Tea 
Company, 2! Fulton st., N. Y. 2 


SARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash Biue. and most liberal een 
D. S. WILTBERGER. Proprie 


233 North second st., yhiaaetphia. 
D R F S S Hygienic Undergarments, 
lliustrated Catalogue free. 


ALICE FLETCHER & CO.,6 E. léth 8t., N.Y. City 


50 Gold Silver, Lace, Diamond, Lily, Rosebud. 
e &e.,Cards. Your name neatly printed on them 
all, only i0c. STAR PRINTING Co. » Northford, Conn. 


The Chickering 
PIANO. 


Over 53,000Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 
more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex 
cellence and high reputation as the 


Mandard of the Worl, 2 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
as low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
and workmanship will allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 

Pianos tuned. 

ATTENTION is givento RE 


PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 
MAKE) by the most competent 








AHEAD ALL THE TIME. 
The very best fresh guods 
direct from the importers at 
haij the usual cust. Best plan 





—Choicest in the world—Importers’ prices 





FINEST IN QUALITY. LOWEST 
in price. Best opportunity for 














WITH COMFORT. 











Npecl 


and skillful workmen. 





Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 
free on application to 


Chickering & Sons, 


130 Fifth ayenue, | 156 Tremont street, 
. New es | Boston. 





NATIONAL 
Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


petintend’t. 
nes Natit SP oprteser. 
Printing 


Dyewee and 
Outfits, small and large. 
Catalogues of 120 pages 
mailea for 15 cents. 
New Catalogues free 
BOO KS. by mail op Sppaagtion. 
PRICES 


EL hg & GAL 
Co Breadway, New York. 











International Review. ~ 


FEBRUARY, 1879. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PAINTING AT 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
GAS STOCKS. Professor JoHN TROWBRIDGE. 
THE BIRTH OF THE COMMUNE. 1831-1839. 
J. H. Diss DEBARR. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE VIEWS OF MAZ- 
ZINL ON RUSSIA AND THE EAST. II. 
Conclusion. KARL BLIND. 
AN AMERICAN WEDGE. EpwinC. TAYLOR. 
ROBERT BROWNING. Geo. BARNETT SMITH. 
EXPRESSION OF EMOTIONS ON THE HU- 
MAN COUNTENANCE. Professor H. 
CALDERWOOD, University of Edinburgh. 
THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN EN- 
GLAND, GERMANY AND FRANCE 





Price, 50 Cents. 


For sale by newsdealers and booksellers, or | 
sent post paid on receipt of price by the pub- 


lishers, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


[Established 40 Years.) 


Authorized Reprints 


(Without abridgment or alteration) 
OF THE 


EDINBURGH WESTMINSTER LONDON QUARTERLY 
and BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 


AND 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Subscription, $4a year for any one; $15 for 
the five. Leas than half the price of the English 
editions. Circulars with full details may be 
had on application. 


The Leonaid Scott Publishing Co. 


41 Barclay St., New York. 





ART FoR } 
NEED A Guide to Embroidery in Crewels, | 
LE Silks, Applique, &c., with instructions 

WO K, as to stitches. inciuding the South Ken- 
sington stitch. and explanatory dia- | 

grams. Edited by LUCRETIA P. HALE. tent by 


maii on rece:pt of price, Sec., by 


Ss. W. TILTON & CO., 
Publishers, 333 Washington St.. Boston. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEFEKLY 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One cop etther for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the is rs, toany 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to Ghne address, for one year, 
#10; or aoe two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
Se HARPER'S Gazatcces will be 

ti on receipt of Ten Cents. 

WARP Rh & BROTH ERA. Frar ‘tlin Square, N. Y. 


UIPPINCOTT'S. MAGAZINE, 23, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


—_— MONTHLY 


— THE — 





per annum. men copies 2) cents. 
by J. B. LIPPINGO TT & CO., 











WORLD'S | “MODEL “MAGAZINE. 


oy 








A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
usef el, and the beautiful, with fine art engravings 
si oil pictures in each No. Price ‘25c. Yearl 
yictures, ROCK OF AGes and TH LION’sS BRIDE, 
ox2L inches, mounted on canvas; transportation, 

. extra. Send postal card for ‘full particulars. 
Address 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street. New York. 


for THE ORPHEUS~_ King’s 
SEND a4 pages rt 
mut. 


Journal of Music. 
10 Best ( 


Choice Music. 
HORACE M. ame. Publisher, 
CENTS = Park Place, N. 
SUNDAY AF FTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 
5 ENCYCLOPEDIA is the 
ZELL S write to T. ELLWOOD ZEu i 
DAVIS & CO., Philadelphia. 


Mark Twain's Scrap Book 


Selling better thun ever. ‘Ag’ 





Always ready for 


— = 

i use, and dispenses 

—) = with the annoy- 

=! = ing pre agatone 
LP require n the 

— a use of all other 

— kinds of “crap 
f 


ooks. 
Descriptive Cir- 
cular and prices. 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
119 & | 121 William St., N. Y. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


Curious Old Books at your price 
Standard Books at our price. 
2 Bidlesand & er Books at avy 
ogue No. 5 4EGGAT Bnoer., 
New Post nt Ofce. New York. 








Pieters 8t., Opp. 


DECORATIVE EMBROIDERY. | 


» With an unequalet premium two splenatd oll | 


191] 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
FACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is fully prepared to recommend 
Principais, Professors, Lecturers, Tutors aod Govy- 
ernesses for Schools and Families: positions to 
teachers and good schools to parents. 

all Or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 23 Union 
Square, New York. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. — 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Hlective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, tncidentais, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 








Fall ‘Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dee. 3. Spripsu 
Term March ll. For cireulars address 
J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the Coilege management. First-class teacb- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness — re- 
ligious and intellectual a -~ Adare 


; Prof. _F. B. “RIC EK. 


a 


BiReure Miustes Musical Instruction 
New England Conservatory, Music 
p Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, Director, W 


L. SILSBEE, 


Architect, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Plans, specifications and estimates furnished 
| for all kinds of Public or Private Buildings. 
Personal supervision will be given to Furnish- 
ing Interiors in every detail. Work shipped 
| to any distance. 





Ww Y YTHE’S 


MODEL OF JERUSALEM. 


The Holy City in miniature, reproduced from 
actual surveys. covering over 2,00) square feet, 
l4th Street, between 3d and 4th Avenues, nearly 

| opposite the Acagemy of Music. Open every day 
| (except Sundays) from 9 A.M. till lu P.M. Explan- 
| atory Lectures at 2 and 8 P.M. Admission, 2 cts. 
Children under !2 years of age, 15 centa. 





Brooklyn Advertisements, 








INN BROS., c arringe Makers. FACYORY 
JA 47,49, 51 and 535 BERGEN 8T.; KEPOSFTORY, 238 
and 20) FLATBUSH AV., near 7th Av., Brookiyn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 
We 4 50 apply the rubber-cushioned aries to both 
new and already in use 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets, 








Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
of 


| pled with a choice variety o 
| Iee Creams, Ices, Charlotte Ge Rasse, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, szee mids, 
metiocp. Bridal and Fancy 
kes, Flowers, etc. 





Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass turnishea. 


RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN _ALL CAS CASES. 


| TROY LAUNDRY. 

| COLLARS and CUFFS laundried equal to new at 
M. E. DOTY’S 

|\CENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 

| A New Assortment of Fall and Winter Goods 

just received. Shirts made to order from $1 up. 


213 Fulton St., near r Concord, Brooklyn, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 





e China and Glas« Geods, Majolica, 
B.A nd Fayence Ware. © as- 
sortment of Clocks, Brenzes, and Elegant 


Fancy Geeds of var own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 


| CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 














__MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, known to apie. since 
| URR6, are made ar OTHE MENRELY BEI. 
OUNDRY,” West TROY,N. Y. Row Poteet 
Catalogues free. No Acenctes. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
ells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Fane Fire 
——s Farm Ws ey 
V ‘Pr Chee ~~ 


sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 


Mountings. 

















AGENTS WANTED. 


] OYS and GIRLS, if you want to earn money, 
send 10c. aud 3c. stamp fursamples. Men- 
tion No 3. _C SENTRAL PRINTING Co., St. it. Louis, Mo 


A BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT cf ’nte 
can be made 

from a common ph: tograph or other picture. We 

will send fall deseriptions, price, ete., to any —— 

man who will act as our agent. To such a part 

offer a permanentand profitable busivess of hig eat 

respectability. . Aubarn Copying Co., Auburn, N.Y. 

























mT ow EN wanted everywhe 


ior the greatest business of the day. 
MONEY MARING easily made -* an 
prove kt or 


1 to $2 per hour 

ocality. Will 
Samples ert wie aha A... 
ES & Co. Bosto 


Goods entirely = 


3 








“Mechanical lamp. 





Best Light or Reading, 


Cireularssentfree. W. Pettet, 60 Warren St. 


No Chimney Uned 
Dise’t to Clergymen 


wing, and bd 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Von. XIX., No. 8. 








MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York, 


Columbia Road Bicycle 








outstrip the best horse in a day’s journey. 


In England, F. E. Appleyard rode from Bath 
to London on the turnpike road, 100 miles, in 
7 hours, 18 min., 55sec., beating 31 competitors. 

Capt. Britten rode from Hyde Park Corner, 
in London, to Bath and return, 212 miles, in 
28 hours, 55 min., including stops. 


Send 3c. stamp for * ecpass Catalogue, con- 
taining Price List. 


THE POPE MFC. CO., 
84 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


ENCLOSE 
A 3c. Postage Stamp 
WITH YOUR ADDRESS 


For CONDENSED SPECIMEN COPY (32 Pages) 


SPRING NUMBER 


If you Want 


— Information about the Spring Fash- 
ons; 


Accuate Reports of Prices ; 
Advice What to Buy, and How to Buy It; 
Or, if you Wish, 
Instructions in Dressmaking ; 
Descriptions of New and Useful House- 
hold Articles ; 
Entertaining and Instructive Reading ; 


Then Subscribe for 


EHRICH’S 


Fashion Quarterly 


Only FIFTY CENTS a Year. 


Single Numbers, Postage Paid, 20 Cents. 








ADDRESS: 


EHRICH & C0,, 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 








MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cold Pens, Pencils, Holders, 
Toothpicks, Etc. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 





USE 





And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
DESIGNS IN OUTLINE FOR 


ART NEEDLEWORK 





THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York LiFe INSURANCE Co. 


OFFICE: Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY 1, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1878............ $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Premiums received and deferred.............. $6,121,856 04 

Less deferred premiums Jan. 1, 1878 .......... 396,289 26—$5,725,566 78— 

Interest received and accrued................. 2,264, 48 

Less interest accrued Jan. 1, 1878.............. 315,895 35—$1,948,665 18— $7,674,231 91 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRIFANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


White Holly 


18 NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 30 varieties, is particularly worthy 
the attention of wholesale buyers. 
send for Price-List. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 TO 200 LEWIS STREET, NEW YORK. 








$42,121,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions tosame.. $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversion- 
nr ee 
Life annuities and reinsurances ................-... 06000005 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled D pe sere oer 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ 

ORES = Ie. SEO eR Cee re ean 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, print- 

i 417,258 78 


Maa er cr hcx nak csackinrasaiers: skies cokes -a.0reas accel Siniede'sed Game 3 
.635 00 
8,568 98— $5,913,679 59 


$36,213,457 61 





ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, (since received)..... $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks, 
(market value $15,415,105 34)....... 0... cece cee eee eens 14,791,267 72 
gS ca alin hh iShares: ase cs Semaine 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate, (buildings 
thereon insured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned 
to the company as additional collateral security)....... 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies, (the reserve held by the com- 


pany on these policies amounts to $3,225,000)........... 621,984 98 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, 
due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1879...............ccecece eee 879,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission 
and collection, (estimated reserve on these policies, 
$590,000; included in liabilities) ........................ 146,834 75 
I UD sis cbc x0e5 oth denis cs hse tt ke>.«0a0seeuns 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. 1, 1879 ............ 306,225 93 —$36,213,457 61 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the 
usual annual report fled with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............ 623,837 62 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1879 - - - - - - - - - $36,837,295 23 


Appropriated as follows: 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, i879............ ‘$399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof &c..............00-eeeeeee 180,993 39 
Matured endcwments, due and unpaid..................... 19,601 07 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating 
insurance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium: non- 
participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium....... 32,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend 
Fund, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing 


PPE Eee eee, Per er 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance................... 14,987 18—$34,025,858 59 
Divisible canphes RN Ad CARB dn o.6.5:6.6:8.5:9.009's0:000s sg eesgmbiate 2,811,436 64 





: $36,837,295 23 


Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard 
at 41-2 per cent., over . . « .« $6,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436 64 the Board of Trustees has declared a 
Reversionary dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to sur- 
plus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 
During the year 5,082 policies have been‘issued, insuring $15,949,986. 

Number ot policies in force Jan. 1, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119. 

Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1877, 45.421. Amountatrisk, 127,748,473. 

Number ot policies in force Jan, 1, 1878, 45,605. Amountatrisk, 1'27.901,8S87. 

Number ot policies in force Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Amountatrisk, 125,232,144. 
Death-Claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658. 
Death-Ciaims paid 1876, 1,547,648. Income from Interest. 1876, 1,906,950. 
Death-Claims paid 1877, 1,638,1:28. Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457. 
Death-Claims paid 1878, 1,687,676. Income from Interest. 1878, 1,948,665. 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1,1877, ‘2,6:26,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1878, ‘2,664,144, 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1,1879, 2,811,436. 


TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN. HENRY BOWERS. EDW. A. WHITEMORE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, JOHN M. FURMAN, H. B. CLAFLIN 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D. WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE. 
J. F, SEYMOUR WM. H. APPLETON, - GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JOHN MAIRS, EDWARD MARTIN, WILLIAM BARTON 
DAVID DOWS, 8. 8. FISHER HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 

THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHARLES WRICHT, M.D., 
Residence, 109 East 26th St 


HENRY TUCK, M.D., 


WOOLEN FABRICS 


For Spring Wear. 


Arnold, Goustable & Go. 


Will Exhibit This Week 
A Choice and well-selected Assortment 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


Plain and Fancy All Wool and 
Woolen and Silk 


DRESS GOODS 


MOIRE RAYE, COTELINE ARMURES, 
ZEPHYR ARMURES, CHEVIOT RAYE, 
MILLERAIS, PANAMA TWEED, 
CHEVRON PEKINS, PEKIN MELANGE, 


MOUSSELINE BEIGE DE SANTE, 


CADRILLE, 
&c., &c. 
MANY OF THE ABOVE ARE CONFINED EX- 
CLUSIVELY TO THIS HOUSE. 
ALSO, 


MANY ADDITIONAL NOVELTIES 


COTTON DRESS MATERIALS 


WILL BE OFFERED. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


OF 
Household and Family Linens, 
Foreign White Goods, 
Fancy Figured Swiss Muslins, 
AND A FULL STOCK OF 


STAPLE DOMESTICS, &c. 
NOW OPEN. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 
ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 
Facing Madisen Square, 
NEW YORK. 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


WE HAVE THE 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
INDIA RUBBER 


OVERSHOES 


AND 
India Rubber Goods 
OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 




















HODGMAN & CO., 
27 Maiden Lane, cor. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK, 








Sent by mail on receipt of price, 75 Cents, by 
8. W. TILTON & ©O., BosToN, PUBLISHERS. 


Medical Examiners. 
Residence, 15 East Sist St. 


Rstablished 1838. 








